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Pears’ Soap beautifies the complexion, keeps the hands 
white and imparts a constant bloom of freshness to the skin. 


All Rights Secured 


Pears’ Annual for 1905 with 117 illustrations and tk ree large Presentation Plates. The best Annual published—without any doubt, 
However, judge for yourself. Agent: The International News Company. 
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ILL always said he expect- 
‘ ed to come into Palomitas 
some day on one mule— 
leaving the other five dead 
or stampeded, and _ the 
coach stalled somewhere— 
and bringing his hair only 
because road-agents hadn't 
no use for hair and his 
wasn’t easy to get any- 
how, he being so bald on 
top there was nothing to 
ketch a-holt of if anybody 
wanted to lift what little 
there .was along the sides. 
That was Hill’s funny 
‘way of putting it; but 
back of his comical talk- 
ing there ‘was hard sense 
—as mostly was the case 
with Hill’s talk. Things 
was rough in the Terri- 
tory in those times. The 
railroads had just got in 
—and the kind of folks 
found in parts railroads has just got to don’t set up to be smooth. 
Back East, they talked about the higher civilization that was 
overflowing New Mexico. But most of the higher civilization 
that Seavllawed that séction had a sheriff on its tracks right 
along up to the Missouri—and the rest of the way it did as it 
blame pleased, and carried a gun. The folks that lived there 


to start with wasn’t exactly what you might call sandpapered, - 


either. Some of those Mexicans—when they went to hacking at 
each other with knives, the way they liked to—often done right 
well. But when they got up against the higher civilization— 
which generally ,wasn’t- less than half drunk and mostly had a 
Winchester as well as the regular Colt forty-five—they struck 
more’n they wanted for a contract and usually got downed. So 
things in the Territory was a good deal at loose ends. You 
generally felt when you went anywhere you’d better leave word 
what trail you took—that is, if you was fussy in such matters, 
and wanted what the coyotes left of you brought in by your 
friends and Bp stylish, with your name and when it hap- 
pened painted on a board. 

Hill knew blame well what he was up against, and if he 
hadn’t been such a sandy sort of a fellow he couldn’t have held 
on. He took his stage-driving job, you see, at what was just 
about the toughest part of them tough times. It was that year 
when the end of the track got stuck at Palomitas—sticking there 
partly because there was trouble with the Atchison, and partly 
because the company couldn’t for a while jag any more out of 
the English stockholders and so couldn’t build on—and till Hill 
started in with his coach the only way to get across to Santa Fé 


was to go a-horseback or walk. Both ways was unhealthy; and 
the coach, being pretty near as liable tq hold-ups, wasn’t much 
healthier.* It had to go slow, the coach had—that was a pow- 
erfui mean road, after you left Pojuaque and got in among the 
sand-hills—and you never knew when some of the bunches of 
scrub-cedar wasn’t going to wake up and take to pumping lead 
into you. Only a nervy man, like Hill was, ever woukd have 
took the contract; and Hill said he got so rattled sometimes— 


when he hadn’t any -passengers, and was going it alone in among - 


them sand-hills—he quessed it was only because there was so 
little of it to turn anything, that his hair didn’t turn gray. 
Hill slept at the Forest Queen, the nights he was in Palomitas 
—he drove one way one day. and the other way the next—and 
the boys made things cheerful for him by rigging him about the 
r show he had for sticking long at his job. He'd look well, 
they said, lying out there in the sage-brush with holes through 
him waiting till his friends called for him; and they asked 
him how he thought he’d like being a free-lunch counter for 
coyotes; and they told him he'd better write down on a piece 
of paper anything in particular he'd like to have painted on the 
board—and they just generally devilled him all round. Hill 


didn’t mind. the fool talk. they gave him—he always was a 


good-natured fellow, Hill was—and he'd hit back at ‘em, one 
way and another, so as usually they'd come out about even and 
end up with drinks for all hands. 

The only one who really didn’t like that sort of talk, and 
kicked whenever the boys started in on it, was the Sage-brush 
Hen. She said it was a mean shame to make a joke about a 
thing like that, seeing there wasn’t a day when it mightn’t hap- 
pen; and it wasn’t like an ordinary shooting-match, she said, 
that come along in the regular way and both of you took your 
chances; and sometimes she’d get that mad and worried she'd 
go right smack out of the room. 

You see, the Hen always thought a heap of Hill—they having 
got to be sueh friends together that first day when he brought 
her over to Palomitas on the coach and helped her ‘put up her 
rig on the old gent from Washington; and, back of her liking 
Hill specially, she really was about as good-natured a woman as 
ever lived. Except Hart’s nephew—she did just hate Hart’s 
nephew, who was a chump if ever there was one—she always 
was as pleasant as pie with everybody; and if any of the boys 
was hurt—like when Denver Jones got that jag in his shoulder 
rumpussing with Santa Fé Charley; and she more friends~ with 


Charley, of course, than with anybody else—she’d turn right in’ 
‘and help all she knew how. 


But it’s a cold fact, for all her being so good-natured and 
obliging, that wherever that Hen was there was a circus. It 
was on her account Charley and Denver had their little diffi- 
culty; and, one way and another, there was more shooting 
scrapes about her than about all the other girls put together 
in all the dance-halls in town. Why, it got: to be so that one 
corner of the new cemetery out on the mesa was called her 
private lot. It wasn’t her fault, she always said; and, in one 
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way, it wasn’t—she always being willing to be sociable and 
friendly all round. But, all the same, wherever that Sage- 
brush Hen was, there was dead sure to be an all-right cyclone. 


‘One night when the boys at the Forest Queen was rigging Hill 
worse than usual, and the Hen al! the time getting madder and 
madder, Santa Fé Charley came into the game himself. Know- 
ing how down the Hen was on such doings he usually didn’t. I 


guess he and she’d been having some sort of a ruction, that day, - 


and he wanted to get even with her. Anyhow, in he come—and 
the way he played his hand just got the Hen right up! What 
Charley did was to start a thirty-day pool on Hill as to when 
it would happen. Chances was a dollar apiece—the dates for 
thirty days ahead being written on bits of paper, and the bits 
crumpled up and put into a hat, and you took one—and the 
pool went to whoever got the right date, with consolation stakes 
to whoever, got the day before and the day after. Charley made 
a comical ‘Speech, after the drawing, telling the boys it was what 
you might call a quick-return investment, and- he guessed all 
of ’em had been left on it who’d drawed dates more’n a week away. 

Hill took it all right, same as usual; and just to show ’em he 
didn’t bear no malice he bought a chance himself. He was one 
of the best-natured fellows ever got born, Hill was. There wasn’t 
any Apache in him anywhere. He was white all the way through. 
So he bought his chance, that way, and then he give it to the 
Hen—telling her if he pulled the pot himself it wouldn’t be much 
good to him, and saying he hoped she'd get it if anybody did, 
and asking her—if she did get it—to have some extry nice touches 
put on the board. 

Well, will you believe it? When Hill give that Hen his chance 
she pretty near cried over it! She knew it wouldn’t do to ery 
hard—seeing what a mess it would make with her color when 
the tears got running—and so she pulled herself up quick and 
mopped her eyes dry with her pocket-handkerchief. And then 
she let out with all four legs at once, like a Colorado mule, and 
everlastingly gave it to all hands! It was just like the Hen, being 
so good-hearted, and thinking so much of Hill, to fire up like 
that about Santa Fé’s pool on when he would get his medicine; 
and all the boys knew that beside the address she was making 
to the whole congregation Santa Fé was going to get another, and 
a worse one, when she had him off where she could play out to 
him a lone hand. -But the boys didn’t mind the jawing she give 
‘em—except they was a little ashamed, knowing that putting such 
a rig on Hill was a mean thing—and I guess the whole busi- 
ness would have ended right there (only for the dressing-down 
Santa Fé was to get later) if Hart’s nephew hadn’t taken it into 
his head to chip in, being drunker’n usual, and a fool anyway, 
and so started what turned out to be a fresh game. 

1 do suppose Hart’s nephew was about the meanest ever got 
born. Bill Hart was a good enough fellow, himself, and how he 


ever come to have such a god-forsaken chump for a nephew was’ 


more’n anybody could tell. Things must have been powerful bad, 
1 reckon, on his mother’s side. He was one of the blowing kind, 
with nothing behind his blow; and his feet .was that tender they 
wasn't fit to walk on anything harder’n fresh mush. The boys 
all the time was putting up rigs on him; and he’d go around 
talking so big about what he meant to do to get even with ’em 
you'd think he was going to clean out the whole town. But he 
took mighty good care to do his tall talking promiscuous: after 
making the mistake of/trying it once on a little man he thought 
he could manage—a real peaceable little feller that looked like 
he wouldn't stand up to a kitten—and getting his nose and his 
mouth and his eyes all mashed into one. The little man apologized 
to the rest for doing it that way, saying he'd have been ashamed 
of himself all the rest of his life if he’d gone for a thing like 
that with his gun. 

Well, it was this Hart’s nephew—like enough he had some sort 
of a name that belonged to him, but he wasn’t worth the trouble 
of finding out what it was—who chipped in when the Hen took 
to her tirading, and so give things a new turn. Standing up 
staggery, and talking in his drunk fool way, he told her the road 
across to Santa Fé was as safe as a Sunday-school; and he said 
he’d be. glad to be in Hill’s boots and drive that coach himself, 
seeing what an interest she took in stage-drivers; and he asked 
her, ssort of nasty, how she managed to get along for company 
when Hill was at the other end of his run. - Hart’s nephew was 
drunker’n usual that night, same as I’ve said, or even he’d have 
known he’d likely get into trouble talking that way to the Hen. 

For about a minute things looked real serious. The Hen straight- 
ened right up, and on the back of her neck—where it showed, 
she not being fixed red there to start with—she got as red as 
canned tomatoes; and some of the bovs moved a little, sort of 
uneasy: and Santa Fé reached out over the piles of chips for his 
gun. He didn’t get it, because the Hen saw what he was doing 
and stopped him by looking at him quick—and knowing what 
Charley was when it came -to shooting, you'll know the Hen sent 
that look at him about as fast as looks can go! The game had 
stopped right there; and “it was so quiet in the room you'd 
have thought the snoring of the two men asleep on benches in 
one corner was a thunder-storm coming down the eaion. 


Of course what we all expected the Hen to do was to wipe up. 


the floor.with Hart’s nephew by giving him such a talking to— 


she could use language, the Hen could, when she started in at it 
—as would make him sorrier’n usual he’d ever been born; and I 
guess, from the looks of her, that was what at the first jump 
she meant to do. But she was a quick-thinking one, the Hen 
was, and she had a way of getting more funny notions into that 
good-looking head of hers than any other woman that ever walked 
around on this earth alive—and so she give us all a real jolt 
by playing out cards we wasn’t expecting at all. Just as sudden 
as a wink, she sort cf twitched and twinkled—same as she al- 
ways did when she was up to some new bit of deviltry—and when 
she set her stamps to going she talked like as if she was real 
pleased. She didn’t look, though, as good-natured as she talked 
—keeping on being straightened up, and having a kind of set- 
ness in her jaws and a snappiness in those black eyes of hers 
that made everybody but Hart’s nephew, who was too drunk to 
know anything, dead sure she still was mad all the way through. 

“If he’ll lend ’em to you, and I guess he will, why don’t you 
get into Mr. Hill’s boots?” she said to Hart’s nephew. And then 
she fetched up a nice sort of smile, and said to him real friend- 
ly sounding: “I do like stage-drivers, and that’s a fact—and 
there’s no telling how pleasant I'll make things for you if you'll 
take the coach across to Santa Fé to-morrow over that Sunday- 
school road. Will you do it?” And then the Hen give him one 
of them fetching looks of hers, and asked him over: “ Will you 
do it—to oblige me?” 

Now that was more words at one time than the Hen had dropped 
on Hart’s nephew since he struck the camp; and as the few he'd 
ever got from her mostly hadn’t been nice ones, and these sound- 
ing to him—he being drunk—like as if they was real good- 
natured, he was that pleased he didn’t know what,to do. Of course 
he was dead set on the Hen, same as everybody else was—she 
truly was a powerful fine woman—and it just was funny to 
see how he tried to steady himself on his legs gentlemanly, and 
was all over fool smiles. 

So he said back to the Hen—speaking slow, to keep his. words 
from tumbling all over each other—he’d just drive that coach 
across to Santa Fé a-hooping if Hill’d lend it to him; and then he 
asked Hill if he might have it—and told him he could trust him 
to handle it in good shape, .because everybody knew he was a 
real daisy at driving mules. 

Hart’s nephew really coulf& drive mules. It was one of the 
blame few things that fool knew how to do. Denver Jones al- 
lowed it was because he was related to ’em on the father’s side. 

.* Just for this once, Mr. Hill,” said the Hen, speaking coaxy. 
And she got her head round a little, so Hart’s nephew couldn't 
see what she was doing, and she give Hill a wink to come into 
the game. 

Hill didn’t know what in the world the Hen was up to-<no- 
body ever did know what that Hen was up to when once she got 
started—but he reckoned he could take it back in the morning 
if he didn’t think what she wanted would answer, so in he come: 
telling Hart’s nephew he might have the coach to do anything 
(Hill was a kind of a careless talker) he d—d pleased with; 
and saying he’d have it hitched up and ready down at the deepo 
next morning, same as usual, so he could start right off when the 
Denver train come in. 

When things was settled, all quick that way, Hart’s nephew 
took to squirming—he seeing, drunk as he was, he'd bit off a 
blame sight more’n he cared to chew. But with the Hen right 
after him—and Hill and all the rest of the boys backing her, 
they being sure she’d dandy .cards up her sleeve for the queer 
game she was playing—he couldn’t make nothing by all his 
squirms. The boys got at him and told him anybody could see 
he was afraid; and the Hen got at him and told him anybody 
could see he wasn’t, and she said she knew he was about the 
bravest man alive; and Hill got at him and told him the road 
had improved so, lately, the nearest to road-agents you ever saw 
on it was burros and cottontail rabbits; and all of ’em together 
kept getting more drinks in him right along. So the upshot of 
it was: first Hart’s nephew stopped his squirming; and then 
he took to telling what a holy wonder he was'‘at mule-driving; 
and then he went to blowing the biggest kind—till he got so he 
couldn’t talk no longer—about what he’d do in the shooting line 
if any road-agents come around trying their monkey-shine hold- 
ups on him! So it ended, good enough, by their getting him 
fixed tight in his hole. 

The boys kept things going with him pretty late that night, 
and when he showed up in the morning at the deepo—a delega- 
tion seeing to it he got there, and Hill having the coach all ready 
for him—he still had on hima fairly sizable jag. But he’d sobered 
up enough—having slept quite a little, and his head soaked at 


the railroad tank—to want to try all he knew how to spill him- 


self out of his job. It took all the Hen could do—the Hen had 
got up early and come down to the deepo a-purpose to attend 
to him—and all the boys could do helping her, to get him up on 
that coach-box and boosted off out of town. 

He was that nervous he was shaking all over; and what made 
him nervouser was having no passengers—nobody for Santa Fé — 
having come in on the Denver train. It. was just a caution to 
see his shooting outfit! The box of the coach looked like it was 
a gun-shop—being piled up with two Winchesters and a double- 
barrelled shotgun (the shotgun, he said, was to cripple any- 
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had a machete some Mexican lent him hooked on to his belt, and 
along with it a brace of derringers and two forty-fives. Hill was 
the only one whe didn’t laugh fit to kill himself over that lay- 
out. Hill said Hart’s nephew done just right to take along all 
the guns he could get a-holt of; and Hill said he’d attended to 
the proper loading of every one of them weepons himself. 

At last—with all the boys laughing away and firing fool talk 
at him, and the Hen keeping him up to the collar by going on 
about how brave he was—he did manage to whip up his mules 
and start off. Sick was no name for him—and he was so scared 
stiff he looked like he was about ready to cry. After he’d got 
down the slope, and across the bridge over the Rio Grande, and 
was walking his mules on that stretch of sandy road on the way 
to La Cafiada, we could see him reaching down and fussing over 
his layout of guns. 

For a cold fact, there was a right smart chance that Hart’s 
nephew—and ‘specially because iis fool luck made most things 
come to him contrary—really might run himself into a hold-up; 
and, if he did, it was like as not his chips might get called in, 
For all Hill’s funny talk about meeting nothing worse than burros 
and cottontail rabbits, that road was a bad road—and things 
was liable to occur. Hill himself was taking his chances, and 
he knew it, every day. But it was the sense of the meeting that 
if a hold-up of that coach attended by fatalities was coming, it 
couldn’t come at a better time than when Hart’s nephew was on 
the box—the feeling being general that Hart’s nephew was one 
that could be spared. I guess Bill Hart felt just the same about 
it as the rest of us—leastways, he didn’t strain himself any try- 
ing to keep his nephew home. 


Things kind of went nervous that day at Palomitas. All the 
boys seemed to have a feeling, somehow, that something was 
likely to happen—and they all just sort of idled round waiting 
for it, whatever it was, to come off. Nobody was in good spirits; 
and—though all hands, as was natural, drank more’n usual—there 
wasn’t a single really good fight all day. It was about the 
quietest day—except that day Hart’s aunt spent with him, and 
Santa Fé Charley run the kindergarten—-anybody remembered ; 
and there wasn’t another like it till we got along to the clean- 
up by the vigilance committee that turned Palomitas into a reg- 
ular Sunday-school town. 
| Some said things was so serious because the Sage-brush Hen— 
who started most of what happened—didn’t show up as usual; 
and all hands got a real jolt when some of the boys went off to 
the Forest Queen to ask about her, and old Tenderfoot Sal told 
‘em she was laying down in her room and wasn’t feeling well. 
The Hen being always an out-and-out hustler, and hard as an 
Indian pony, her not being well shook us up bad. Everybody was 
friends with her, same as she was friends with everybody—even 
when she got into one of her tantrums, and took to jawing you, 
vou couldn’t help liking her—and knowing she wasn't feeling like 
she ought to feel put a big lot more of a damper on all hands. 
So we just kept on taking drinks and getting miserable with ’em 


—and feeling all the time surer something was coming bouncing . 


out at us from round the corner, and wondering what kind of a 
stir-up we was likely to have. 

It was along about four o'clock in the afternoon the cyclone 
struck us: and it was such a small-sized one, when we did get 
it, we didn’t know whether to laugh or swear. But the cyclone 
himself didn’t think there was anything small about him: being 
Hart’s nephew—so scared to death all the few wits he ever had 
was knocked clean out of him—who come into Palomitas, white 
as whitewash, riding bareback one of the coach mules. 

He just sort of rolled off the mule, in front of the Forest Queen, 
and went in to the bar and got four drinks in him before he 
could speak a word—and then he said he’d been held up at the 
Barranca Grande by about two hundred road-agents who'd opened 


up on him and killed all the mules except the one he'd got away ° 


on; and his getting away at all, he said, was only because he'd 
put up such a fight he’d scared ’em—and after that because they 
couldn’t hit him when once he was off, and had the mule going 
on a dead run. Then he took two more drinks, and told his story 
all over again; and as it was about the same story both times 
—and he so seared, and by the time he told it over again so set 
up with his drinks, it didn’t seem likely he’d sense enough left 
to be lying—the boys allowed like enough it was true. 

What he had to tell—except he piled on more road-agents than 
was needed—was about reasonable. He said he’d done well 
enough as far as Pojuaque—where he'd had his dinner and 
changed mules, same as usual, at old man Bouquet’s. And after 
he’d left Pojuaque he'd got along all right, he said, except he had 
to go slow through the sand-hills, till he come to the Barranca 
Grande. 

It’s a bad place, that barraneca is. The road goes sharp down 
into it, and then sharp up out of it—and both banks so steep 
you want all the brakes you’ve got to get to the bottom of it, and 


more mules than you're likely to have to get to the top on the 


other. side. 

Well, Hart’s nephew said he’d just got the coach down to the 
‘bottom of the barranca—he’d taken the last of the slope at a 
run, he said, and was licking away at his mules for all he was 


body he didn’t think it was needful to kill) ; and beside that he | 


worth to start ’em up the far side—when the road-agents opened 
on him, being hid in among the cedar-bushes, from the top of the 
bank and from both sides of the trail. You never saw such a 
blaze of shooting in all your life, Hart’s nephew said; and he 
said before he’d a chance to get a gun up all his mules was hit 
but one. He said he jumped quick from the box, taking both 
Winchesters and the shotgun with him, and having his guns and 
the derringers in his belt beside, and got behind the one mule 
that hadn’t been downed and opened up on the bushes where the 
smoke was and let go as hard as he knew how. He said he must 
have killed more’n twenty of ’em, he guessed, judging by the yell- 
ing and groaning, and by the way they slacked up on their fire. 
Their slacking that way give him a chance, he said, and he took 
it—cutting the mule loose from the harness with one hand, while 
he kept on blazing away over her back with the other; then let- 
ting ‘em have it from both hands for a minute, from what guns 
he had left that wasn’t empty, to sort of paralyze ’em; and then 
getting quick on the mule’s back and starting her down the bar- 
ranca on a dead run. 


He had balls buzzing all about him, he said, till he got out © 


of sight around a turn in the barranca; and he.said before he 
made that turn he looked back once and saw a big fellow up on 
top of the bank letting off at him as hard as he could go. Just 
to show he still had fight in him, he said, he let off back at him 
with his two derringers—which was all he had left to shoot with 
—and he was pretty sure, though of course it was only luck 
did it with the mule bouncing him so, the big feller went down. 
He was a tremendous. tall man, he said; and he guessed he was 
a Greaser, seeing he had a big black beard and was dressed in 
Greaser clothes. 

He said he didn’t mind owning up he was scared bad while 
he was in it; but he said he guessed anybody would have been 
scared with all.them fellers shooting away at him—and as he'd 
made as good a fight of it as he kNew how, he didn’t think he 
was to be blamed for ending by running from such a crowd. He 
kept on down the barranca for about two miles, he said, till he 
struck the cross-trail to Tezuque; and he headed north on that 
till he got to Pojuaque—where he give the mule a rest; she was 
blowed all to bits, the mule was, he said; and he got some of old 
man Bouquet’s wine in him, feeling pretty well knocked out him- 
self; and then he come along home. 

Well, that seemed a straight enough story. The only thing in it 
you really could pick on—except the number of road-agents, he only 
having seen one, and the rest being his scared guesswork—was 
the mule not being hit while he was doing all that firing over the 
back of her. But all fights have their queer chances in ’em, and 
that was a chance that might have happened same as others. Of 
course, the one big general thing that didn’t seem likely was 
that such a runt as Hart’s nephew should have stood up the way 
he said he did to as much as one road-agent—let alone to the 
half-dozen or so that like enough had got at him. But even a 
thing like Hart’s nephew sometimes will put up a fight when it’s 
seared so bad it really don’t more’n half know what it’s doing— 
and the boys allowed he might have done his fighting that 
way. 

That the size of his scare had been big enough to make him 
do a-most anything, showed up from the way he kept on being 
scared after it was all over—he coming into Palomitas looking 
like a wet white rag when, by his own shdwing, he’d been out of 
reach of anybody’s hunting him for four or five hours anyway, 
and had had a chance to cool off at Pojuaque while he was load- 
ing in old man Bouquet’s wine. And so, taking the story by and 
large, the boys allowed that likely most of it was true; and some 
of *em even went so far as to say maybe Hart’s nephew wasn’t 
more’n half rotten, after all. 

It was a good story to hear, anyway; and everybody was sorry 
the Hen wasn’t around to liear it. But when some of the boys 
tried to rout her out, Tenderfoot Sal stood ’em off savage—tell- 
ing ‘em to go about their business, and the Hen’s head was aching 
bad. So the boys had to take it out in making Hart’s nephew 
keep on telling all he had to tell over and over; and he was glad 
of the chance to, and did—till he got so many drinks in him he 
couldn’t tell anything: and then his uncle, with Shorty Smith 
helping, took him off home. 


Next morning, having pretty much slept himself sober, Hart’s 
nephew went cavorting about Palomitas—that little runt did— 
like he was about ten foot tall. He had the whole thing over, 
in the course of the day, a dozen times or more; and as he kept 
on telling it—now he was sober enough to add things on—it got 
to be about the biggest fight with road-agents that ever was. 


The thing that was biggest was the one man he allowed he’d . 


really seen. Why, Goliath of Gath wasn’t in with that fellow, 
according to Hart’s nephew. And he was that desperate and 
dangerous to look at, he said, not many men would have had the 
nerve to try at him with only a derringer—and, what was more, 
to bring him down. It was well along in the afternoon before 
we got it for a fact that Hart’s nephew really had killed the 
Greaser. The thing grew that way—-from his first telling how 
he thought he’d hit him—until it ended with the Greaser giving 
a yell like a stuck pig; and then staggering and throwing his 
arms up; and then rolling over and over down the side of the 
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Drawn by Stanley Arthurs - 


Getting quick.on the mule’s back and starting her down the barranca on a dead run 


barranca to the bottom of it—with his goose cooked all the way 
through. 

We was all down at the deepo waiting for the Denver train to 
pull out, same as usual, while Hart’s nephew was doing his 


tallest talking—and while he was hard at it somehody jumped- 


up and sung out the Santa Fé coach was coming along on the 
other side of the river from Santa Cruz. Well, that was about 
the last thing anybody was expecting—and everybody hustled 
up off the barrels and boxes where they wads a-setting and looked 
with all their eyes. 

Sure enough, there the old coach was—just as it always was, 
about that time of day—coming along as natural as you please. 
After a while, it keeping on getting nearer, we could see it was 
old Hill himself up on the box driving his mules in good shape; 
and when he got along near the bridge we could hear him swear- 
ing at ’°em—Hill did use terrible bad language to them mules— 
in just his ordinary way. Then he rattled the mules over. the 
bridge and brought ’em a-clipping up the slope this side of it; 
and then in another minute he pulled right up at the deepo plat- 
form where we all was. Hill was laughing all over as he come 
up to us, and so was a Mexican who was setting on the box with 
him—a nice tidy little chap, with a powerful big black beard 
on him—and Hill sung out: “Have you boys heard about the 
hold-up?” And then he and the little Mexican got to laughing 
so it was a wonder they didn’t fall off. 

Nobody was thinking nothing about Hart’s nephew—till he 
let off a yell and sung out: “ That’s the man held the coach up! 
Get a bead on him with your guns!” And he got his own gun 
out—and like enough would a-done some fool thing with it 
if Santa Fé Charley, who was right by him, hadn’t smacked him 
and jerked it out of his hand. 

Santa Fé smacked so’s to hurt him; and he put his hand up to 
his face and said, kind of whimpery : “ What are vou hitting me 
like that for, Charley? I ain’t done anything. I tell you that 
man on the box with Hill is the one I was held up by yesterday. 
He’s dangerous. If we don’t get a-holt of him quick he'll be doing 
something to us with his gun!” And Hart’s nephew a-most broke 
out erying—being all worked up, and Santa Fé having smacked 
him blame hard. 


At that, Denver Jones cut in with: “I thought you said the 
one you was held up by was more’n fourteen foot high, and you 
killed him? This man ain’t big enough to hold up a baby-car- 
riage with you in it—and he’s sure enough alive What are you 
giving us—you blank fool?” 

There’s -no telling what kind.of an answer Denver would a-got 
from Hart’s nephew—for he hadn’t a chance to give him no 
answer at all. Just then Hill did the talking, and what Hill 
said was: “ Boys, he’s dead right about it. This here’s the bad 
man that held the coach up—and as I was there, and saw it done, 
and drove the coach on with five mules to Santa Fé afterward, 
I guess I know!” And Hill, and the little Mexican with him, 
just roared. 

When Hill could talk for laughing, he went on: “I'll own up 
right now, boys, I was extry overprecautious when I fixed up 
with empty shells that gun-shop Hart’s nephew took along on’ the 
coach when he started out with it. For all the harm he done 
with them guns, I might just as well a-left ‘em loaded the usual 
way. He was that seared when this here gigantic ruffian stopped 
him—I just happened to be setting in among the cedar-bushes at 
the time, smoking a seegar and looking on sort of casual — he 
couldn’t do anything more’n yell out he wasn’t going to shoot, 
and not to .murder him; and then down he jumped from the 
box—me a-smoking away looking at him, and this ruffian shoot- 
ing his Winchester across the top of the coach where he said he 
thought he saw a jack-rabbit—and cut out the near wheeler; and 
then he scrambled up anyhow on that mule’s back, and away he 
went down the barranca as hard as h—Ill!” (Hill oughtn’t to 
have said that word. But he was careless in his talk, Hill was, 
and he did.) 

“ But Hart’s nephew being seared that way,” Hill went on, 
a-most choking, “don’t count one way or the other when you 
get down to the facts. This here dangerous devil was the man 
that done that wicked deed, and he done it all alone by his dan- 
gerous self. At the risk of my life, gentlemen, I’ve got a-holt 
of him to bring him to justice—and here he is. And I guess the 
sooner we yank him up to the usual telegraph-pole, and so get 
shet of him, the sooner it'll be safe for folks to travel these roads. 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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HER JEWELS, 
a HER PET. 


BY PET 


Bangs 
ER NEWELL 


The latter-day craze for strange pets, above all for reptiles, may seem a strange one at first sight, 


miiSS FOLLETTE DE BILLION, of Central 
Park East, 

Has wearied of pets like the bird and the 
beast. 


Dogs, cats, and jewels and birds are all fakes 


The little dachshund that she sported of yore, 

Doth docilely follow his mistress no more; 

And gay Mister Reynard, the terrier ‘bright, 

Whose ways she adored and called “out of sight,” 
And even old Bub, the Boston Bull Pup, 

That won every ribbon and medal and cup, 

The years that she showed him, have gone by the board— 
Their memories dead and their virtues ignored. 

The fair young canary that whistled so sweet, 

The thrush and the mimicky young parrokeet, 

No more fill the air with their voices and trills— 
She’s given up ornithological frills, 

Along with her dogs and her Angora cat 

That once shared her heart with her latest new hat. 
Aye, even her jewels are now put aside— 

Her necklace of pearls that once was her pride 


No longer she wears; nor her emeralds rare, 
Nor the splendid tiara high up in her hair; 

Her rubies, her opals, her sapphires too, 

Are banished along with the turquoises blue; 


yet, as the naturalist knows, the creatures of the reptile class make, in many instances, charming 
pets; they are instructive, easily tamed, docile, and beautiful, and can be purchased fairly cheap, 
and for personal adornment are daily growing more and more popular in the smart set.—News Item 


For fair Mistress Fashion hath lately decreed, 

And Miss Follette de Billion hath given it heed, 
That dogs, cats, and jewels and birds all are fakes 
Compared unto Crocodiles, Lizards and Snakes. 


Ah, she’s fair for to see 
When at opera she, 

In fullest regalia on Wednesday nights, 

In her lower tier box, in the glow of the 
lights, 

Doth glance at the folks in the orchestra 
chairs, 

Or haughtily glimpses us people up-stairs, 

Or, through her lorgnettes, takes note of 

the gown 

Of Mrs. de Bumpkin or Countess de Brown, 

‘While prancing about on her shoulders so 
fair 

Is a little red lizard to match with her 
hair. 

How the lizard doth dance to the lyrical din 

Of Siegfried and Parsifal, Faust, or the Tin 
Clad Lohengrin! 

What diamond glitters so bright as his eyes 

When Fafner comes on—such a lizard of 
size! 


A little red lisard to match with her hair 
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In Fido's old place hy his mistress’s side 


Steam heated, sonorous,—it most knocks him flat 
To get his first glimpse of a cousin like that! 
Miss Follette is right to remark, as she does, 

A necklace like Lizzie of pearls never was, 

For pearls never show such emotion as he 

When fair Madame Eames carries off the high C. 
No necklace of pearls, or of rubies likewise, 

Can sound all the notes of the soft sunset skies, 
And change, as doth he, to pink, ruby or brown, 
To match to perfection each change of her gown. 
No hope can I see for her jewels anon me 


While Follette’s possessed of her Chameleon! 


And then in the Park, when she drives in 
her cart— 

What surging emotions rise up in your heart, 

As dancing and prancing her tandem goes by— 

The steeds are so sleek and their stepping 
so high; 

The groom is so solemn, and stiff as a statue, 

With eyes that just freeze when he gazes 
straight at you; 

But greatest of all, sitting up full of pride, 


In Fido’s old place by his mistress’s side, 
Is her pet Anaconda, cold, grave, debonair, 
Out taking with Follette the afternoon air! 
What grace is the serpent’s as, gripped in 
his tail, 
Secure against zephyr, or hurricane gale, 
He holds up aloft, to shield her fair face, 
Her parasol dainty of chiffon and lace! 
What charm in his action, when perceiving 
a friend 
Go by in a motor, his neck he doth bend 
And gives him a bow that would much have 
revealed, 
In the line of good manners, to Lord Ches- 
terfield! 
What noble repose on his receding brow, 
What poise, what reserve, as he offers his bow 
To ladies and gentlemen out on the drive 
Each bright afternoon from three-thirty to 
five! 
Miss Follette is right to observe, as she does, 
A comrade like Ana in dogs never was; 
For dogs when they go for a drive in the Park 
Are noisy and rather inclined for to bark, 
Which is vety bad form, but the serpent 
ne’er fails 


To behave quite as well as the great Prince 
of Wales. 


And then as she walks on the Avenue fair, 
Or goes out to shop about Madison Square, 
How stately she looks; what heart doesn’t flutter 
As she and her ’Gator step over the gutter, 
And daintily glide through the streets and the shops, 
Admired of all from the Dames to the Cops! 
You should see her in winter, as briskly she goes 
O’er the slippery pave and the highways of snows, 


With her cheeks all aglow, and her throat snuggled down . 


In a big Boa Constrictor of yellow and brown! 
And then when you call upon Follette at eve, 
The cares of the day for a time to relieve, 


Hath ever a sight greeted ever a chap 
More sweet than the Cobra coiled up in her lap? 


Miss Follette de Billion, of Central Park East, 
You do well to give up the bird and the beast 
To take up the innocent reptilian pet, 

Whose days hitherto have been sorely beset; 
- To bring to new life these pariahs of earth, 
To teach them the joys of an innocent mirth. 
All Queens have indulged in the bird, dog and cat, 
But what Queen of old had pets like to that? 
Pets for whom Follette her puppies forsakes 
To go in for Crocodiles, Lizards and Snakes? 
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.\ HE produce-dealer stood in the door of his ware- 
house and glanced up the village street. There 
ZN was much stir and noise in the long, narrow room 

y) behind him. His assistants, perspiring from the 
(RY heat of the day and their active work, were nail- 
Ain ing the tops on coops of screaming chickens and 
} quacking ducks, driving the heads into apple and 
potato barrels, and turning a clattering machine 
for the fanning of chaff out of grain. 

“ Howdy do, Mr. Larkin?” A one-horse wagon had halted at 
the edge of the sidewalk. It was driven by a young woman in a 
neat calico gown and an immaculate gingham sunbonnet. 

“Oh, how are you, Miss Lizzie?” The merchant, who was a 
bachelor past middle age, stepped to the wagon and extended his 
thin muscular hand over one of the rickety fore wheels. “ What 
did you fetch in to-day?” 

“Only a few odds an’ ends,” the girl smiled; “ but you kin 
bet yore bottom dollar, Mr. Larkin, that I’m going to sell at the 
top notch o’ the market. I'll git all my load’s wuth ef | have 
to peddle it all over town.” 

Larkin laughed, and awkwardly stroked his short brown beard. 
He had flushed. He was conscious of the return of a certain 
feeling the girl had roused in him on former occasions. 
could not have told exactly what it was, but of one thing he was 
sure, and that was that contact with her invariably put him in 
excellent spirits, causing the toil of the day to appear more in the 
light of amusement than otherwise. 

She had always impressed him as being so heroic, so brave, and 
so patient. He had fallen upon vague reports of her life at home 
in the country, of her hard work, sometimes in the field, to sup- 
port an ailing mother and to keep the taxes paid on the little 
farm which yielded a meagre support for them both. 

Larkin had never made a social visit to a young woman; in 
truth, he seemed to have inherited natural backwardness in that 
direction, having four bachelor brothers. A man of mountain 
birth and seant educational advantages, the young ladies of the 
village, in their showy dresses and precise grammatical speech, 
had always, in his chance contacts with them, tied his tongue and 
made him feel their inferier. But this poor girl was different. 
Strange to say, she seemed to look up to him, and once—once 
only had the thought burned through him that she might, in con- 
sideration of her trials and poverty, overlook the fact that he 
was nearly twice'her age and consent to marry him. But his 
habit of self-depreciation had become second nature to him, and 
never again did his fancy leap in that dazzling direction. His 
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A Sfrightly Heroine 


By WILL WN. HARBEN. 
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mind was really not on the different items of produce this Liz- 
zie Wilson had brought as he looked them over mechanically and 
told her what he would pay for them. 

“ Well, I’m goin’ to take you up!” she laughed, when he had 
finished. “1 don’t believe I kin do any better, and l’ve got some 
things to buy in the dry-goods an’ grocery line.” 

“Well, come back to the office,” he suggested, “an’ I'll 
figure it all up an’ settle. One o’ the clerks will hold 
yore hoss.” 

“Oh Lord! old Bob ’ll be glad to stand,” she laughed, as he 
put her little sun-browned hand on Larkin’s arm and jumped 
down to the ground. “ He’s had all the movin’ he wants fer one 
day; it ’ud take a switch-engine to budge ’im an inch.” 

Larkin led her through the long room to the little office par- 
titioned off in the rear, and gave her a seat. As he sat down at 
his desk he was conscious of a certain palpitating sensation of 
satisfaction over having her again to himself as had been the 
case once or twice before. She took off her bonnet, and with it 
folded flat she began to fan her flushed face. He saw her lux- 
uriant rich brown hair and big laughing blue eyes, and a thrill 
passed over him. He took a slip of paper and a pencil and made 
a careful estimate of the values of the different vegetables she 
had brought and handed it to her. 

* Look at that, Miss Lizzie, and see ef it’s right.” 

She stopped fanning and leaned towards him, scanning the 
figures with a steady glance. “Oh, I know in reason it’s cor- 
rect,” she began, and then she suddenly took the paper. * No, 
it hain’t!” she exclaimed: “ you are cheatin’ yorese’f out 0’ sev- 
enty cents, Mr. Larkin.” 

“I believe you are right, Miss Lizzie,” he said, awkwardly, as 
he bent over the figures. “ Really, I—I—” 

She tossed her head to one side and laughed heartily. “ Why, 
I don’t see anything to git so red in the face about. I hain’t no 
school-teacher that 11 make you stay in at recess fer bustin’ on 
yore arithmetic. Huh! I believe you done, it on purpose, anyway, 
now I come to think of it. I hain’t one o’ the folks that says 
Joe Larkin will skin a flea fer its hide an’ tallow.” . 

“You don’t think I’m close-fisted, then?” he said, pleased. 

“You never was with me,” she retorted, and then her face 
grew more serious. “In fact, I noticed that bushel o’ apples I 
sold you on my last trip a-rottin’ on the floor as I come through 
the front jest now. [ suspicioned when you offered to buy them 
sour limber-twiggs that day that you didn’t railly need ’em.” 

Larkin’s color mounted higher. “I have to take hard stock 
once in a while,” he declared. “I have to do it to se- 
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eure other items I need wher I’m buyin’ a whole load from 
a customer.” 

“You needn’t make excuses,” the girl said bluntly, as she took 
the money he had counted .out from his cash-box and rolled it 
up in her hands. ‘ You tuck them apples to accommodate me, 
beca’se I said mother wasn’t as well as common an’ I was ina 
hurry to git back home.” 

He was making another effort at denial when she. suddenly 
changed the subject. 

“Could you let me have one o’ them thar envelopes o’ yore’n?” 
She indicated a box of them on his desk. 

“Help yorese’f,” he said, pushing them towards her. “It 
seems like you mail a letter every time you come in, Miss Lizzie.” 

“Well, I reckon I do,” she replied, with a mysterious, half- 
pleased laugh, “ an’, what’s more, I git one out o° the office on 
every trip, too.” 

A shock of surprised depression passed over. Larkin. 

“Writin’ to some-beau, | reckon,” he found himself able to 
respond, and he wondered at his skill in touching such « deli- 
cate theme so lightly. 

She laughed heartily, as she took a folded sheet of writing- 

r from her 
cket, thrust it 
into one of the en- 
velopes, and reach- 
ed past him for his 
“Huh! do I[ 
ook like a woman 
that *ud waste pa- 
per an’ stamps, to 
say nothin’ o’ time 
sech hot weather 
as this, on a gal? 
I’m not that sort, 
Mr. Larkin.” 

“So you — you 
have a sweet- 
heart,”. the mer- 
chant fished out of 
his growing menta 
.gloom. “1 mought 
’a’ knowed it, Miss 
Lizzie. What sort 
of a lookin’ feller 
is he?” 

“T’ve never laid 
eyes on ‘im in my 
life, Mr. Larkin. 
Now, I know you'll 
think that’s the 
limit o’ gal fool- 
ishness; but fer 
mighty nigh a year 
I’ve been corre- 
spondin’ with a 
man I never seed. 
But he’s all right 
—he’s safe, any- 
way. The truth is, 
I’m simply dyin’ to 
tell somebody. Not 
a soul knows it 
but me an’ mother, 
an’ you kin im- 
agine how hard it 
is fer a gal to 
keep from blabbin’ 
a thing like that.” 

“Surely you 
hain’t engaged— 
actually engaged 
to a feller you 
never saw, Miss 
Lizzie!” 

to 
admit the charge, 
I reckon,” the girl 
replied, her warm 
face now wearing 
a rather dubious 
expression. 

here was a 
small-paned win- 
dow in the wooden 
partition, through 
which Larkin 
could view the 
front part of the 
wareroom, and he 
now peered 
through the dust- 
coated and cob- 


webbed glass under the vague pretext that he was watching the 
movements of his assistants; but he was thinking only of what 
he had just heard. He had lost—his backwardness and slowness 
to grasp opportunities had wrought his ruin. She was going to 
marry another man. 

“You don’t look like you theught I'd done exactly right about 
it, Mr. Larkin.” She had addressed the envelope and was care- 
fully placing a postage-stamp in one corner of it and pressing 
it down with her handkerchief. 

“ I—I don’t know; I was jest thinkin’,” he stammered. “ You 
must be the best judge in a delicate—I may say important—mat- 
ter like that.” 

“Oh, nothin’ in this world is as bad as it looks on the onut- 
side.” Lizzie shrugged her shoulders. “ Thar’s generally cireum- 
stances hid away to excuse folks’ actions; an’ I’m here to tell you, 
Mr. Joe Larkin, that I hain’t a-goin’ to marry no man an’ fail to 
do my part, an’ I reckon a woman that ‘ll do that won't come up 
missin’ with the general run 0’ husbands. I never used to think 
I'd ever marry a man | never seed; in fact, I used to be fool enough 
to think I’d never marry one I didn't love; but I'm a grown 
woman now, an’ I’ve seed some’n’ o’ rale life. Marryin’ with 
me is & open-an’- 
shut business prop- 
osition. Hundreds 
o’ things has forced 
me to this. Moth- 
er’s gittin’ help- 
less; she may live 
a long time, but 
she'll never stir 
about much; she 
needs medicine all 
the time, an’ I’m 
heels over head in 
debt. couldn't 
pull out alone to 
save my neck from 
the loop. I’ve bor- 
rowed all I kin on 
the farm—thought 
[I was goin’ to 
make a payment 
this year on the 
main debt, but the 
taxes dreened me 
dry, an’ my crop 
was a plumb fail- 
ure. | was jest 
a-carryin’ on with 
this feller fer fun 
at fust—never had 
the least notion o’ 
closin’ the deal 
with ‘im till I got 
in this money tight 
an’ all creation 
seemed to be plot- 
tin’ agin’ me.” 

“But how did 
the whole thing— 
the correspondence 
—start?” Larkin 
wanted to know. 

“Why, Sam 
Briggs come by 
home on his way to 
Florida a year ago, 
or thereabouts, an’ 
told .me he knewed 
a feller down in 
Alabama that was 
dyin’ togitup 
a correspondence 
with some,gal. 
Well ”—Lizzie col- 
ored slightly and 
smiled — “Sam 
had him write the 
fust letter; then 
the feller sent me 
his picture, an’ I 
had one o’ me tuck 
fer him. He liked it 
—said it was good- 
lookin’, an’ that ef 
the goods come up 
to the sample he’d 
be tickled power- 
ful. Do you want 
to see hisn?” 

Larkin nodded, 
and made a val- 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 
“I’m going to sell at the top notch o’ the market” 
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iant effort to meet her easy animation with a smile. One of 
his clerks came to him with a telegram. It was an order from an 
Atlanta yrocer for a quantity of butter and eggs. “ Quote ’im 
our lowest figures,” Larkin said, with a blank upward stare, 
“and ef he wants any—” 

“But this is an order, Mr. Larkin,” broke in the young 
man. . “ Don’t you: remember, you quoted him just after break- 
fast?” 

“Oh yes, I remember—that’s so. Well, get up the shipment, 
Ike, and I'll look it over before it goes out.” 

“Say, what ails you to-day, Mr. Larkin?” asked the girl. She 
had taken a crude tintype picture from her pocket and was ex- 
tending it to him. ‘“ Looks like you are absent-minded. Maybe 
I ortn’t to talk on this line—maybe you had a sweetheart once 
an’ are sorter sore on the subject.” 

“ No, I never had one, Miss Lizzie.” Larkin took the picture 
from her hand. He did not like it. There was something that 
bespoke prodigious vanity in the coarse black hair plastered down 
closely over the brow, in the heavy, carefully curled mustache, 
and the small, conscious eyes set close together. 

“He hain’t as purty as he thinks he is by a long shot,” Lizzie 
commented, lightly; “ but I judge by the way he writes that he’s 
good at heart. He says he’s willin’ to let mother stay with us, 
an’ that’s a good indication. His business is sign-paintin’; he 
travels about over the country a lots, an’ says he cayn’t be at 
home much; but I'll like ’im all the better fer that. In fact, 
that’s one o’ the things that made me give in; you see, he'll be 
doin’ his part to help out, an’ me ’n’ mother won’t be bothered 
by havin’ a strange man about. ‘har was one other thing that 
influenced me in the step. It was them Preston gals out nigh 
us. They driv me to it. They’ve never treated me like a human 
bein’. Beea’se I’m pore an’ mother needed me constantly they've 
‘always turned up the’r noses at me—never dreamin’ o’ axin’ me 
to a party or a picnic. It will tickle me powerful to see ‘em 
when they hear I’m married. You know they’d saw off the’r 


legs to git husbands, an’ for the serub-gal o’ the settlement to. 


beat ’em to the tank is jest too funny.” 

The merchant’s brain was filled with confused thoughts, help- 
less protests against the step she was taking, and a total in- 
ability to give them utterance. 

“ Have you fully made up yore mind?” he managed to ask. 

“Oh yes, that’s plumb settled,” Lizzie said. “Id never go 
back on a promise. I agreed to it six weeks ago, an’ this here 
letter is to tell ‘im I'm ready. A week from to-day I’m to come 
in with my wagon an’ meet ‘im at the up train. Then I’m to 
drive my bridegroom out home; we'll eat dinner together—the 
three of us—an’ slide over to preacher Sanderson's on the quiet 
an’ git spliced. That's the programme.” Her eyes fell on a 
pile of letters on his desk ready for mailing, and she said: “ Can 
I put mine with them? It will save me a trip to the office.” 

He nodded: his head rocked like a mechanical thing. “ Of 
course, Miss Lizzie, put it there. It will be attended to.” 

“Well, I must be goin’,” she said, moving towards the door. 
“T’ve got a few odds and ends to buy fer my weddin’-frock. 
You never dreamt you was helpin’ me to step off when you bid 
on my load this mornin’, did you?” 

She tripped out into the noisy wareroom. He followed as far as 
the oflice door, trying hard to wrest his tongue from the paralysis 
that held it. He watched her till she had disappeared out at the 
front. A clerk came back to the office to make an entry in the 
big canvas-covered ledger, and Larkin watched his movements 
as a simple child might those of a parent... — 

The merchant had a bedroom on the floor above,a lonely, deso- 
late place furnished with a table, a bed, and a cheap bureau, over 
whith hung a cracked, fly-specked looking-glass, and thither, for 
no reason Larkin could have given, he went, with a heavy, blun- 
dering tread. Reaching the room he sat down on his bed and 
stared at the floor. 

“That was my one and only chance,” he groaned. “She'd ‘a’ 
put up with my ways—a girl as good an’ cheerful as she is would, 
when a feller does his best. An’ she’s goin’ to marry a — 
sign-painter. I'll bet he hain’t a dollar to his name—sech 
fellers never accumulate anything. She’s goin’ to take that sort 
0 life partner when I have this big growin’ business all in my 
name an’ nobody to help. Lord! I could ’a’ made her an’ ’er old 
mother so comfortable. Livin’ with them two would ‘a’ been 
like rale home. I'd ’a’ got a mother an’ a wife, an’ ’a’ throwed off 
my awful loneliness. My God!” He suddenly caught his breath 
and his eyes widened in their steady stare at the floor, “ an’ that 
hain’t the wust—I believe I love ’er. 
my heart!” 

A week later the merchant had occasion to go to the express- 
office which .djoined the old-fashioned brick car-shed in the vil- 
lage to see about a shipment of his that had been incorrectly 
marked. And as he was leaving he saw Lizzie Wilson seated 
in her wagon in the open space between the car-shed and the 
one hotel of the place. Larkin knew that she was waiting for 
her lover, and his heart seemed turned to stone. She was look- 
ing off in another direction, and did not see him as he hurried 
past her and aent back to his place of business, 

Entering his office from the rear of the building, he tried to 


I believe I love ’er with all © 


throw himself into his work, but found it was impossible to con- 
centrate his mind on the details. One mental picture stood ¢on- 
stantly before him to the total exclusion of everything else. 

He heard the far-off whippoorwill call with which the engineer 
on that particular train always announced with the locomotive’s 
whistle his approach to the village, and later there was a sound 
of escaping steam and the clanging of a bell as the train stopped 
under the car-shed. In a moment the train was off again. Sev- 
eral minutes passed. Knowing that the warehouse was directly 
on the way to Lizzie’s home, Larkin was wondering if he could 
bravely stand in his front door and see the couple pass. This, 
however, he declined to attempt. He told himself that he had 
seen as much of the transaction as he could bear. He was 
seated at his desk, bis head supported on his hand, and knew 
not how long he had been in that position, when the office 
door was softly opened and some one came in and stood beside 
him. It was Lizzie Wilson. He looked up and caught her 
glance. She was almost pale, and her face was long and 
serious. 

“ Are you busy, Mr. Larkin?” she faltered. 

“ Not at all, Miss Lizzie,” he answered. “ Did you want any- 
thing? Is thar anything I kin do? I—” 

She glanced furtively through the window into the bustling 
wareroom. “I want to tell you some’n’, Mr. Larkin, but I don’t 
want a soul to hear it. Do you reckon anybody will come in?” 

“ Not right now, Miss Lizzie; they are all rushed to fill or- 
ders.” Larkin was afraid to look towards the door, which she 
had left ajar. Something told him that her lover was waiting 
outside and that she had: called to introduce him. She sank into 
the chair in which she had sat the week before, and he now 
— that her hands were locked tightly over a crumpled 
etter. 

“ T’other day, Mr. Larkin,” she began, “I was foolish enough 
to set here an’ shoot off my mouth concernin’ a matter that 
nobody-else but mother knows about, an’ I’m here now in awful 
shame to beg you, on my knees if necessary, never to tell it 
to a soul.” 

“You mean about—about—” The merchant was stumbling 
in utter mental darkness. 

“ The long an’ short of it is that that feller’s give me the slip, 
Mr. Larkin. He didn’t come on time. I’ve got a wishy-washy 
letter from “im. It’s as plain as the nose on a body’s face that 
he never had marry in his head. He was jest seein’ how fur he 
could go with me fer his own amusement. Some men’s that 
a-way. They are powerful anxious to git a woman till she con- 
sents, an’ then they stop to think. As long as I kept ’im in hot 
water he writ the saftest gush you ever read, but bundlin’ up 
an’ comin’ ,all the way up here to marry a woman he never seed 
is another proposition. He lost his nerve, ef he ever had any.” 

“ He’s a scoundrel!” burst from the merchant’s tight lips; “a 
low, dirty trifler with helpless women.” 

“ No, Mr. Larkin, it’s all my fault. I ort to ’a’ knowed better. 
Folks has said that I’ve got a long head on me fer a gal, but 
ef any woman on the face o’ God’s green globe ever made a bigger 
fool of ‘erse’f ’an I have in this case I’d like to know how she 
managed it. I know now that I never cared a hill o’ beans fer 
‘im, but I'll never—never—never git over the recollection that 
I—Lizzie Wilson—actually got my outfit ready an’ come in town 
with my own hoss an’ wagon to haul a triflin’ man to the altar 
that was jest havin’ his fun.” 

“I kin imagine what it means to you, Miss Lizzie.” Larkin 
had an almost overpowering desire to lean forward and clasp 
her hand—to draw her into his arms and comfort her as he 
would a child, but his long-worn diffidence in the presence of 
women held him in check. He might have blurted out his own 
feelings, and confessed his palpitating joy at the turn matters 
had taken but for the fear that she would bluntly repulse him. 


“Oh, it will wear off, Miss Lizzie,” he finished. “ A month 
from now you’ won’t think about it.” 
“Won't think about it? Huh, I say!” She stood up. “I 


say! won’t think about it, an’ me a-knowin’ mother knows my 
disgrace, an’—you, Mr. Larkin! I don’t know what got in me. I 
reckon it was to git even with them Preston gals, who has been 
eternally devilin’ me, an’ to help mother. But marry? No, Ill 
never do that. I'll live an’ die an old maid fust. A burnt child, 


they say, is afeatd o’ the fire, an’ I’m scorched to the bone. I’m 
a-goin’ to give all sorts o’ men a wide berth after this. I'll hate 


this *n till my dyin’ day I'll hate ’im fer makin’ me look sech 
a idiot *fore you, Mr. Larkin, ef fer nothin’ else.” 

Larkin made a mute protest against her departure, as she 
moved towards the door, but she swept past him, and with her 
head high and her figure very erect she moved through the dust 
and din of the wareroom. The merchant sank into his chair 
and covered his flushed face with his hands. , 

“Thank God!” he muttered, “that feller didn’t git ’er, any- 
way!” 

A few Sundays later, on a bright morning in the early part of 
September, Larkin got out his horse and buggy and drove de- 


‘ liberately to the little country church. The church, he observed, 


oo about half filled, and among the women he recognized Lizzie 
Vilson. 
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What he had carefully prepared to say to the girl was slowly oozing out of him 


Larkin sat down on a bench some distance behind her. He 
was unable to fix his mind on the sermon when it finally began, 
and the time dragged slowly. The merchant had the impression 
that what he had carefully prepared to say to the girl was slow- 
ly oozing out of him. When the meeting was over, and the con- 
gregation filed out, he went with them and stood waiting at the 
door for her. She seemed quite surprised when he stepped up 
to her and said, “I’m goin’ yore way, Miss Lizzie; git in my 
buggy, an’ let me put you down at home.” 

“ All right, an’ thank you,” she sald, readily enough, a grati- 
fied look dancing in her eyes, and side by side they walked to 
the spot where he had hitched his horse. They were soon on 
the road. 

“I declare it never rains but it pours,” she laughed. “ Do 
you know this ride in yore buggy this mornin’ simply caps the 
stack, as the feller said.” 

‘ He did not catch her drift, and showed it in his most serious 
ace. 

“ Why, you see,” she explained, “ they say it’s a bad wind that 
never blows good to somebody, an’ all the trouble | was put to 
to lay in this weddin’ outfit has furnished me with a sight o’ 
good ‘solid fun. Lawsy me! ef you was to offer me forty-two 
dollars an’ a half fer this ride I'd not sell a yard of it. 
a big rich town man like you—an’ unmarried in the bargain— 
a-drivin’ a country gal home in a spankin’ turnout like this is 
a feather in ’er cap that’s long enough to trail in the dust. Of 
course they don’t know me ’n’ you got friendly buyin’ an’ sellin’ 
from one another, an’ they'll think it’s beca’se—” 

She paused, glancing into his eyes with a frank smile that 
lighted up her whole face.. 

“ Beca’se what, Miss Lizzie?” he asked, almost under his 
breath. 

“Why, they'll think you was attracted by my looks, an’ are 
a-settin’ up to me in dead, cold earnest. As 1 said, they don’t 
know about our business dealin’s in town, an’—well, ‘it’s a good 
joke on ’em, ef you don’t turn in an’ give me away.” 

“It’s no jokin’ matter to me, Miss Lizzie.” Larkin had reined 
his spirited horse in at a big deep spring at the side of the road, 
in a spot that was délightfully cool and shady. “The truth is, 
you an’ me’s jest got to come to some sort o’ understandin’. I 
never spoke a word o’ love to a woman in all my life, but, as 

iod is above us both, IT love you—I love you with all my rusty 
old heart, an’ ef you jest could ‘a’ consented to be my wife I’d 
‘a’ been the happiest old fool on the face 6’ God’s green globe.” 


To have - 


- comin’ regular to court me. 


He felt her start; she suddenly turned from him, and he could 
not see her face for the brim of her hat. She remained in that 
position for several minutes, and then she looked into his face 
steadily. He had thought her merely pretty before; he now 
thought her infinitely beautiful under a certain melting anima- 
tion he had never seen on a woman's face. 

“Mr. Larkin,” she asked, a catch in her voice, “are you in 
earnest—dead—dead in earnest?” 

“ As God is my judge, Miss Lizzie,” 

“So you railly want me to marry you!” 
this certainly takes the rag off the bush! 7” 

“Yes, I want you to be my wife,” Larkin Said, “an’ I’m wait- 
in’ to know what disposal you'll make of me.’ 

Again he was unable to see her face. She kept looking away 
from him for several minutes, then she turned to him, and said, 
frankly: 

“I’m powerful sore over that other matter, Mr. Larkin. Some- 
how, I don’t feel like it ud be exactly like a lady to bind myse’f 
up again so soon.” 
<* “ Then I won't press you right now,” was the straw Larkin 
grasped. “Ef you'll jest let me come out here to see you every 
Sunday like this, with the bare hope that some day you mought 
relent, why—” 

But the merchant was not good at speeches of that nature, 
and this one fell off at the end. 

Lizzie came to his reseue. She laughed out impulsively. 
“That ’ud suit me plumb down to the ground,” she declared. 
“ You see, I’ve had sech a black eye out here amongst the upper 
ten o’ this cove, owin’ to my poverty an’ mother’s bad health, 
that I’ve never had a beau all my own, an’ it ‘ud tickle me ’n’ 
mother powerful to have it circulated all about that you was 
Yes, I'd like that, an’, Mr. Larkin, 
ef you'll jest give me time to git a little wear out o’ this weddin’ 
outfit, an’ save up my spare change to lay in another, I'll agree 
to what you ax.” 

Larkin’s heart bounded. He was tingling from head to foot 
with the hot blood of new life. 

““And in time,” he ventured, “ 
little.” 

“Huh! what gal wouldn’t?” she laughed, her eyes still avoid- 
ing his eager ones. “I don’t know but I do already—some. 
Now, let’s drive on. I want to tell mother about this. It ’ll 
please ’er mightily, an’ the pore old thing deserves all the happi- 
ness she kin git, cooped up at home like she is.” 


he replied, fervently. 
cried the girl. “* Well, 


you may git so you love me a 
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er? oe al HE firelight flickers soft across the floor 
= among the shadows here and 


A As though it bere the lad who comes no more, 
To let it lay its gold upon his hair. 
And she—she sits alone here in the glow 
And smooths the empty stockings on her 
And sighs and smiles, and thinks of long ago 
When jolly lights were dancing in the tree. 


The empty stockings! It is Christmas Eve, 
And distant songs come faintly from without, 
While — chimes take up the thread, and 


A lenatiade “fabric blent with boyish shout; 
But she has none of all the outer joy, 

She has shut in herself with all her * 
With all her fond remembrance of her 

The stockings and a withered holly enoath. oe 


She minds the times his rosy little feet 
Have faltered as they came across the room; 
She minds his laugh—no carol was more sweet} 
The firelight creeps up to her, from the gloom; 
The firelight seems to tire of all its’ play, 
And comes to rest about her while she 
Save that some dancing flashes fain would stray 
Into the whisper-haunted solitudes. 


And so the fire burns low, the coals turn red, 
And die into a lifeless, flaking gray— 
Then out upon the midnight air is sped 
The burst of sound saluting Christmas Day! 
. Then she amid the chiming clamor hears 
His voice! What other accent could it be? 
A smile of peace gleams sunlike through her 


tears— 
She smooths the empty stockings on her knee. 
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“NOT COMING HOME THIS CHRISTMAS...” 
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.. + lt was then that 1 must have begun to love her 
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remind me of Miss Primrose—Leti- 
tia Primrose, whom you saw just 
now in a corner of our garden, 
among the petunias. You thought her 
odd, no doubt, not knowing her as [, 
or as the children do who find her 
doughnuts sweet after school is done, 
or as their English cousins, those 
little brown feathered. beggars wait- 
ing on winter mornings in the snow- 
drifts at her sill. As for myself, I 
must own to a certain kinship as it 
were, not of blood, but of propin- 
quity, a long next-doorhood, a fond 
partiality ever since we were young together—since she parted her 
grapevines beyond an old green fence, crying: “Oh! Why—why, 
whose little boy is this?” 

It happened to be Bertram, Jonathan Weatherby’s little boy— 
it being a holiday, and two pickets off, and the Concords purple 
in a witchery of September shine—but at first he could make no 
sign to her of his pdrentage, so surprised he was, and his mouth 
so crammed. 

*“ Will I die?” he asked. 

“ Die!” she replied, laughing at his grave, round eyes and pinch- 
ing the nearest cheek. “ Do I look like an ogress?” 

“ No,” he said; “ but I’ve gone and swallowed ’em.” 

“ The grapes?” 

* No—yes—but I mean the pits,” whereat she laughed again so 
that his brow darkened. “™ 

“Well, a man did once.” 

“Did what?” 

* Died—-from swallowing ’em.” 

“Who told you that?” 

* Bridget.” 

Who’s Bridget?” 

“Why, you know Bridget. She’s our hired girl.” 

“How many did you swallow?” 

* Five.” 

* Five!” 

“Or six, I guess. I’m not quite sure.” 


LL little white-haired smiling ‘ladies ’ 
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“ What made you do it?” 

“I didn’t. You did.” 7 

“7 made you swallow them?” 

“ Why, yes, ’cause, now, | had ’em in my mouth—’”’ 

“ Five, all at once!” 

“Yes; and you went and scared me, and I forgot to think 

“Mercy! I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’—he forgave her cheerfully,—‘ as long 
as 1 don’t die like the man did; and you’ll know pretty soon, I 
guess.” 

“How will I know?” 

“Well, the man he hollered so’s you could hear him across 
lots. 

“So, if you listen, why, pretty soon you'll know.” 

And it is due partly to the fact that Letitia Primrose, listen- 
ing all that day, heard no hollering across lots, that I am able 
here to record the very day and hour when I first loved her; partly 
that and partly because Miss Primrose has a better memory than 
Jonathan Weatherby’s little boy, for I do not remember the thing 
at all, and must take her word for it. I reason thus: that if we 
did meet first in such petty larceny in her father’s vineyard, it was 
then that I must have begun to love her, for I know I have loved 
her from the very first. 

She was not gray then, of course. It must have been a pink 
sweet merry face that peered at me through the grapevines, and 
a ringing laugh in those days, and two plump fingers that pinched 
my cheek. Her lait was brown and hung in braids, she tells me. 
She might have been fifteen. 

I do not remember her so young. I do remember hugging some 
one, and being hugged, next door, on the front steps—and once 
in the bay-window by the red geraniums, whose scent still bears 
to me some faint sweet airs of summers gone. It was not a 
relative who hugged me: I know by the feeling— the remem- 
bered feeling; for I was dutiful but not o’ereager in the mat- 
ter of saluting our kith and kin. No, it was some one who took 
me by surprise, and rumpled me—Il don’t know es I should 
remember the silly thing at all—some one who seemed, somehow, 
to have the right to me, though not of blood,—some one, too, wito 
was nearer my age than most of our relatives, who were not so 
young and round and luring, as I remember them. It was some 


.one kneeling, so that our heads were even. The carpet was red, 
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I. remember. 
there, and I— 
At least I_know it was not | but Eve who— 


I had run in from play, I suppose, and she was 

Oh, | may have been irresistible then, you know. 
That must have been Letitia! It was not Cousin Julia, nor 
the Potter girl, nor Johnny Rod’s sister. Excluding the rest of 
the world, | infer Letitia. And why not, pray? She kissed that 
fat little pudding-head Sammy—Sampfy McSomething who played 
the mouth-organ. Since of all the tunes in the world he knew 
but one (you know which one), it may seem foolish that | cared,— 
but, remember, I played none! And she kissed him for playing!— 
kissed him, pudgy and vulgar as he was, and in spite of the 
“ fetty-bag”’ tied to his neck by a dirty string to ward off con- 
tagion! Ugh! -I swore a green, green oath to learn the accordion. 

That night in bed, with only the moon lamp burning, I felt 
that my cheeks were wet. I had been thinking. It had suddenly 
come to me as I tossed that I had been born too late—for Letitia! 
Dear Letitia, white and kneeling even then, perhaps, at thy whiter 
prayers by a white coverlet—or reading, after them, before you 
slept, in the Jane Eyre that lay for years beneath thy pillow,— 
you did not dream that you, too, were a heroine of romance! You 
did not dream of the plot then hatching in the night: plot with 
a villain in it—oh, beware, Letitia, of a pudgy, vulgar, super- 
stitious villain wearing a charmed necklace to ward off evils, 
but .powerless, quite odorless, against that green-eyed one! For, 
lo! Letitia: thy hero, standing beneath thy chamber window in 
the moonbeams, singing soprano to the gentle accompaniment of 
early love! 

No, I do not play the accordion, nor did I ever. I have never 
even owned one: so I never practised in the barn-loft, secretly; 
nor ever, after all, did I lure young Sammy to play “ Sweet 
Home” to our dear lady in the moonshine, only to be eclipsed, 
to his dire confusion and everlasting shame, by me. It may have 
been that Santa Claus was short that year in his stock of wind- 
instruments, or that Jonathan Weatherby had no ear for music 
about the house, but it is far more likely, I admit, that Letitia 
Primrose never again offended, to my knowledge, in the matter 
of pudgy little vulgar boys. 

Now as I muse the longer on the fair young lady who lived 
next door, as I see myself forever crawling through the place 
with the pickets off and recall, beyond, the smell and taste of 
the warm Concords, skins, pits, and all, then other things come 
back to me of Letitia’s youth, of its toil, its sacrifice, its mother- 
lessness. The Rev. David Primrose, widower, superannuate divine, 
classicist, poetaster, lived mostly in a chair, and it was Letitia 
who wheeled it up and down the village walks on sunny days 
when other maids were larking, who sat beside it in the bay- 
window, half screened by her geraniums, reading to him when his 
cyes were weary, writing for him when his hand trembled, those 
fine fancies that helped him to forget his early withering. She 
was his only child, his only housemaid, gardener, errand-boy— 
and “angel,” Mother said. The Mater went sometimes to sit 
evenings with him lest Letitia should never know joys of straw- 
rides and taffy-pulls and church sociable ice-cream and cake. 

It is something to ponder now, how all those years that I 
played away, Letitia, of whom I thought then only as the kind 
voung lady who lived next door, and occasional confidant of an idle 
hour of mine, was slaving with pretty hands and puzzling her 
fair young mind to bring both ends together in decent comfort 
for that poor dependent one. Yet she does not sigh, this gray 
Letitia among her petunias, when she talks with me of those 
bygone days, but is always smiling back with me some happy 
memory. 

“You were the funniest boy, Bertram,—always making believe 
that it was old England in Grassy Ford, and that you were Robin 
Hood or Lord Somebody or Earl Somebody Else. How father 
used to laugh at you! He said it was a pity you would never be 
knighted, and once he drew for you your escutcheon—you don’t 
remember ?—with three books upon it. What do you think they 
were?—Tom Brown’s School Days, Knights of the Round Table, 
and Tales of a Grandfather.” 

Then I remind her that Robin Saxeholm was half to blame for 
my early failure as a young American. He was a Devonshire 
lad who had been a Harrow boy and was then a Cambridge man, 
when he came, one summer of my boyhood, to Grassy Ford to 
visit the Primroses. His father had been the doctor’s dearest 
friend when they were lads together in Devonshire, and when 
young Robin’s five-feet-eleven filled up the poet’s doorway, Le- 
titia tells me, the tears ran down the doctor’s cheeks, and he 
held out both his arms to him: . 

“Robin Saxeholm, you young Devon oak, you—tell me, does 
the Dart still run?” 

They sat an hour together, holding each other’s hands, That 
was a summer! Robin taught me a kind of back-yard, two-old- 
eat cricket with a bat fashioned by his own strong hands. Some- 
times Letitia joined us, and the doctor watched us from his 
chair rolled out upon the garden walk, applauding each famous 
play of ours decorously with clapping hands. Robin Goodfellow, 
the doctor called our captain; Letitia called him Mr. Saxeholm, 
first—then Mr. Robin—but sometimes Mr. Bobbin, laughingly— 
then Robin; I called him Mr. Bob. . 

‘I made up my mind to one thing, then and there: I should be 
happier when I grew up far enough to wear flannels—white cricket 
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flannels, and a white hat like Mr. Bobs, and | hoped, and prayed, 
too, on my Knees, that my skin would be as clear and pinkish and 
my hair as red. Alas! | had begun all wrong; | was a little 
beast of a brunette. 

I taught Mr. Bob baseball, showed htm each hill and dale, each 
whimpering brook of Grassy Ford, fishing with him among the 
lilies in shady pools, while he smoked his pipe and told mg tales 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, of Cambridge, and the vales of Devon. 
He had lived, it seems, next door te a castle. No, it did not 
resenible Warwick in the least, or Kenilworth; it was just ‘a 
castle, Robin said. 

“With o moat, Mr. Bob?” 

“Oh yes, a moat—but a dry moat.” 

“And a drawbridge?” 

“ Well—no; not precisely; at least vou couldn't draw it up.” 

But a~porteullis, bet, Mr. Bob?” 

Hm! Now it might have had a porteullis. Mr. Bob was not 
sure. He had lived next door to a eaStle, mind you, all his life, 
and did not know! Ue had never even looked to see! He had 
never even asked! Still, Mr. Bob was a languid fellow, Bertram 
Weatherby was bound to admit, even in speech, and drawled out 
the oddest words sometimes. He called a conductor “ guard”; a 
street-car, “tram”; and a baggage-car was to him a “ luggage- 
van.” which did seem queer in a college man, though Bertram re- 
membered that Robin Saxeholm was not a Senior yet, and doubt- 
less would improve his English in all due time. Indeed, he 
helped him according to his light, and the eredit js the boy's 
that the vourig Britisher, after a single summer in Grassy Ford, 
could write from Cambridge to Letitia that he “ guessed he 
would never forget the friends he had -found across the sea, 
‘specially the little kid, my quondam guide; philosopher, and 
friend.” 

Robin was very pleasant with Letitia, helping her with her 
housework, wiping her dishes, making her fires, and weeding her 
garden for her. There never had been so many holidays, she said, 
and asked him gravely if he had come “all that weary way from 
Devon” to be a maid. Yet it must have been cheerful toil to 
him, for he stayed on, week after week. He had come intend- 
ing, he confessed, to “stop” but one, but somehow had small 
hankering thereafter to see, he said, “ what was left of America, 
liking your Grassy Ford-shire, Bertram, so very well.” 

Perhaps, secretly, he was a little touched by the obvious pgputy 
and helplessness of his father’s friend, by Letitia’s loving and 
heavy service, so that he stayed on but to aid them in the only 
unobtrusive way. He must pay his board, he said; would not 
take nay for an answer, and brought home dainties from his 
down-town walks. 

He read Greek and Latin with Dr. Primrose, and many an 
argument of ancient loves and wars I listened to, knowing by 
the keen-edged feeling of my teeth when they had done that my 
mouth had been wide open through it all. Letitia, too, pe 
listen from the kitchen while she made her pies—it was a con- 
versational little house, just big enough for a (téte-d-téle, Dr. 
Primrose used to say; and when debate waxed high, she would 
stand sometimes in the kitchen doorway, in her gingham apron, 
wiping the same cup twenty times. 

“Young Devon oak,” the doctor loved best to eall him, fond- 
ly, sometimes half vexed to find how ribbed and knotty the young 
tree was. 

“We'll look it up, then,” the doetor would ery, “ but I know 
I’m right.” 

“You'll find you’re mistaken, doctor.” 

“Well, now, we'll: see. We-ll see. You're fresh from the 
schools, and I’m a bit rusty, I confess, but I know [’m—here— 
see here now—hm! Well, now—by George! you're right, Robin. 
You're right. You're right.” 

He said it so sadly sometimes, and shut the book so pensively, 
lying back feebly in his chair, that Robin, Letitia tells me, would 
lead the talk then inte stonier channels, merely to‘contend for 
ground he knew. he could not hold, to let the doctor win. It 
was fine to see him then, the roused old gentleman, his eyes 
shining, sitting bolt upright in his chair, waving the young man’s 
arguments away with his pale hand. 

“I think you’re right, doctor. By Jove! you're right, I do 
believe. Yes, sir: I’m groggy. I’m down, sir. Count me out.” 

And you should have seen the poet then in his triumph, if viec- 
tory so gracious may be called by such a name. There was no 
passing under the yoke—no, no! He would look far out of the 
open window, literally overlooking that fair-haired vanquished 
one, and delicately conveying to him thus a hint that the matter 
was of no utter consequence. So, smoothing Robin Saxeholm’s 
rout, he would fall to expatiating, soothingly, remarking how 
natural it was to go astray on a point so difficult, so many-sided, 
so profound—in short, speaking so eloquently for his prone an- 
tagonist, expounding so many likely arguments in defence of 
that lost cause, one listening would wonder sometimes who had 
won. 

Evenings when. Letitia’s work was done she would come and 
sit with us—Robin and me—upon the steps. There in the sum- 
mer moonlight we would listen to his tales, legends his nurse 
had told him, lore of the Exmoor wilds, until my heart beat 
strangely, and the shadows deepened, and my homeward way 
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This gray Letitia among her petunias when she talks with me of those bygone days 


when the clock struck ten was fraught with perils of which I had 
never dreamed. Grapevines, I noted then, were the very place 
for a comfortable ambush by the Doones,—and later, when the 
grapes were ripe, a Doone could regale himself, waiting to spring 
upon his prey. There were innumerable suspicious rustlings as 
I passed, and in particular a certain strange, brushing sound 
when I stooped and squeezed through the worn pickets, to fall 
into a homeward run. 

One day—it was August, I know, for it was my birthday and 
Robin had given me rod and line—we took Letitia with us to 
the top of Sun Dial—a bald-crowned hill, from which you see 
all Grassy Ford-shire green and golden at your feet. Leaving 
the village, we crossed a brook by a ford of stones and plunged 
at once. into the wildwood, forest and ancient orchard that 
clothed the slope. 1 was leading to show the way. Robin fol- 
Iowed to help Letitia over the rocks and brambles and steeper 
_places of the ascent, which was far more arduous than it ap- 
peared to be from the town below. 
ing the narrow hunter’s trail I knew by heart—a remnant of an 
old wagon-lane long overgrown. I strode on swiftly, 1 remember, 
breaking the cobwebs, parting the fragrant tangle that beset the 
way—vines below, branches above me,—keeping in touch the while, 
vocally when the thickets intervened, with the pair that followed. 
I could hear them laughing together over those green barriers. 
I had Jed them purposely by the roughest way; for Robin, stalk- 
ing across the ford, had made himself merry with my short legs. 
I vowed secretly that before the day was out he should feel how 
long those legs could be. 

“T’ll show you, Robin Saxehoim!” I muttered, setting so fast 
a pace it was no great while before I realized how faint their 
voices came to me. 

“ Hullo-o!” I cried. 

“ H’lo-o!” came back to me, but from so far away I thought 
it wiser to stop a while awaiting their approach. 

The day was glorious, but quiet for a boy. The world was 
nodding, and no birds sang, no squirrels chattered—I looked in 


vain for one,—but there were wild grapes and the mottled fruit 


I strode on swiftly, thread- 


of an antique apple-tree to while the time away. And so I 
waited. 

I remember chuckling as I nibbled there, wondering what Mr. 
Bob would say then of those short legs that bad outstripped him. 
1 could fancy him coming up red and breathless to where I sat 
calmly eating, and whistling between my bites. And so I waited. 

And I did whistle, when I thought him near enough to hear. I 
whistled “ Dixie” till I lost the pucker, thinking what fun it 
was, and tried again, but could not keep the tune for chuck- 
ling. And so I waited, and finally 1 listened,—but all the wood 
was sleeping. 

Hullo-o!” I cried. 

“ H’lo-o!” came back to me—no nearer than before! 

They had lost their way! 

“* Hullo-o!” 1 cried again, the whole wood echoing. 

H’lo-o!” 

I plunged pell-mell into the brushwood. 

“Wait!” I called. ‘“ Wait where you are! I’m coming!” 

And so, hulloaing all the way, while Robin answered, I made 
my way to them,—and found them resting upon a wall. 

“Il say, youngster,” was Robin’s welcome, “ we aren’t moun- 
tain-goats, you know.” 

I grinned gleefully. 

“1 thought my legs were short,” I said. 

“ And so they are,” said Kobin, “ but you go a bit too fast for 
Letty here.” 

I had forgotten Letitia! Revenging myself on Robin, it was 
she who had suffered, then: I had but to look at her, where she 
sat beside him on the wall, pale and plucking petals from a wild 
flower, and my heart smote me. We climbed more slowly, and 
together, after that. 

I was chagrined and angry with myself, and a little jealous 
that Robin, friend of but a summer-time, should teach me thought- 
fulness of my dear Letitia. All that steep ascent I felt a strange 
resentment in my soul, and not so much that Robin was so mind- 
ful of her welfare, guiding her gently where the slope was mildest, 
as that it was not I who helped her steps. I feigned indifference, 
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but knew each time he spoke to her and saw how trustingly she 
gave her hand. And I was envious—yes, I confess it, envious 
of Robin for himself, he was so stalwart.—and then, I remember, 
his coat and trousers set so rarely! They were of some 
rough, brownish Scotchy stuff, and interwoven, with a fine red 
stripe faintly showing through—oh, wonderous fetching! Such 
ever since has been an ideal pattern, vaguely in mind when I 
enter tailor shops, but never found. It was woven, I suppose, 
on some bygone loom—perhaps at Thrums. 

Reaching the summit, and drinking there the sweet, clear skyey 
airs, with Grassy Ford-shire smiling up at us from all its hills 
and vales for miles about, and all its winding streams and soft 
green pastures, I forgot my pique, and while Letitia spread our 
bread and jam upon the grass, | found my turn of leving service. 

“What about water?” Letitia asked. 

I knew a spring. 

“T’ll go,” said Robin. “ Where is it, Bertram?” 

“Oh no,” I cried; “that’s my work, Mr. Bob. You're not the 
only one who can help Letitia.” 

Robin laughed, and gave his flask to me without a murmur. 
Letitia beamed upon me, and I whistled “ Dixie.” I knew it was 
» deep descent and a rocky climb, and slippery, but I had not 
dreamed it would take so long. I hurried desperately, till I lost 
all breath for whistling, skinned both my knees, and well-nigh 
slipped from a moss-grown ledge, yet with all my haste I was a 
full half-hour gone, and got back red and panting. 

They had waited patiently. Famished as they were, they had 
not tasted a single mouthful. Robin said nothing. Letitia said, 
“Thank you, Bertram,” and spread me a slice of bread and jam. 
It was not like a picnic le ay we were so quiet. Scarcely a 
word was spoken through our whole repast. Robin looked glum. 
I wondered if it was I who had nettled him, so I said, 

“TI didn’t mean to be rough, Mr. Bob.” 

“Rough?” he asked. “When were you rough, Bertie?” 

“ About going for the water.” 
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argument of ancient loves and wars I listened to 


“Oh,” he said, putting his hand kindly upon my shoulder, “I 
never thought of it, old fellow.” 

“Old fellow,” mind! Not angry with me, and called me “ old 
fellow”! Why, I would not have hurt Mr. Bob for the whole 
world,—and I think he loved me, that Devonshire lad. 

Letitia, weary no doubt with our hard climbing, ate so little 
that Mr. Bob chided her, very gently, and I tried banter, but all 
in vain. 

“ Wake up, you two!” I cried. “ This is a pienie!” 

They would not rally. I sprang up restlessly. 

“It’s not like our other good times at all,” I said. 

“What!” cried Mr. Bob. “Only six slices, Bertram! 
may be our last walk together. You must eat another, lad.” 

He said it playfully, but now I understood that gloom on Sun 
Dial. He was going to leave us. I had taken it for granted, I 
suppose, that he would go on living in Grassy Ford, that we would 
go on climbing and fishing and playing cricket in the back yard 
quite indefinitely. He was to go, he said, on Monday—and Letitia 
was as sad 

“News from home, Mr. Bob?” 

He was silent a moment. 

“ Well—well, no, Bertie.” 

“Then why not stay?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“ Now,” said he (I can hear him drawling), “ you must eat 
one more slice for me. IT ll cut it—and a jolly fat one it ’ll be, 
Bertie; and Letty here, she'll spread it for you” (here Mr. Bob 
began to cut: well-nigh a quarter of the loaf he took); “and put 
on plenty of jam, Letty—and you'll eat it, Bertram.—and we'll 
call it—let’s see—well, we'll call it the Covenant of the Seventh 
Slice—never to forget each other. Eh? How’s that?” 


This 


Now I did not want the covenant at all, but he was so earnest, 
and besides—I was afraid Letitia would think I refused the slice 
because of those two little tears she had spilled upon it spread- 
ing the jam. 
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HE stranger was a guest of 
Halson’s, and Halson himself 
was a comparative stranger, 
for he was of recent election 
to our dining club, and was 
better known to Minver than to the 
rest of our little group, though one 
could not be sure that he was very 
well known to Minver. The stranger 
had. been dining with Halson, and we 
had found the two smoking together, 
with their cups of black coffee at their 
elbows, before the smouldering fire in 
the Turkish room when we came in 
from dinner, my friend Wanhope the 
psychologist, Rulledge the sentimental- 
ist, Minver the painter, and myself. It 
struck me for the first time that a fire 
on the hearth was out of keeping with 
a Turkish room, but I felt that the cups 
of black coffee restored the lost balance 
in some measure. 

Before we had _ settled into our 
wonted places, in fact, almost as we 
entered, Halson looked over his shoul- 
der and said: “ Mr. Wanhope, I want 
you to hear this story of my friend’s. 
(io on, Newton—or, rather, go back and begin again—and I'll in- 
troduce you afterwards.” 

The stranger made a becoming show of deprecation. He said 
he did not think the story would bear immediate repetition, or 
was even worth telling once, but if we had nothing better to do, 
perhaps we might do worse than hear it; the most he could say 
for it was that the thing really happened. He wore a large, 
drooping, gray mustache, which, with the imperial below it, quite 
hid his mouth, and gave him somehow a martial effect, besides 
accurately dating him of the period between the latest sixties 
and earliest seventies when his beard would have \been black; I 
liked his mustache not being stubbed in the modern) manner, but 
allowed to fall heavily over his lips, and then branch away from 
the corners of his mouth as far as it would. He lighted the cigar 
which Halson gave him, and blowing the bitten-off tip toward 
the fire, began. 

“It was about that time when we first had a _ ten-o’clock 
night train from Boston to New York, Train used to start at 
nine, and lag along round by Springfield, and get into the old 
Twenty-sixth Street Station here at six in the morning, where 
thew let you sleep as long as you liked. They call you up 
now at half past five, and if you don’t turn out, they haul 
you back to Mott Haven, or New Haven, I’m not sure which. I 
used to go into Boston and turn in at the old Worcester depot, 
as we called it then, just about the time the train began to 
move, and I usually got a fine night’s rest in the course of the 
nine or ten hours we were on the way to New York; it didn’t 
seem quite the same after we began saying Albany depot: short- 
ened up the run, somehow. 

“But that night, I wasn’t very sleepy, and the porter had 
got the place so piping hot with the big stoves, one at each end 
of the car, to keep the good old-fashioned Christmas cold out, 
that I thought I should be more comfortable with a smoke before 
I went to bed; and anyhow, I could get away from the heat 
better in the smoking-room. I hated to be leaving home on 
Christmas eve, for I never had done that before, and I hated to 
be leaving my wife alone with the children and the two girls in 
our little house in Cambridge. Before I started in on the old 
horse-car for Boston, I had helped her to tuck the young ones in 
and to fill the stockings hung along the wall over the register—the 
nearest we could come to a fireplace—and I thought those stock- 
ings looked very weird, five of them, dangling Jumpily down, and 
I kept seeing them, and her sitting up sewing in front of them, 
and afraid to go to bed on account of burglars. I suppose she 
was shyer of burglars than any woman ever was that had never 
seen a sign of them. She was always calling me up, to go down- 
stairs and put them out, and I used to wander all over the house 
from attic to cellar, in my nighty, with a lamp in one hand and 
a poker in the other, so that no burglar could have missed me if 
he had wanted an easy mark. I always kept a lamp and a 
poker handy.” : 

The stranger heaved a sigh as of fond reminiscence, and looked 
round for the sympathy which in our company of bachelors he 
failed of: even the sympathetic Rulledge failed of the necessary 
experience to move him in compassionate response. 
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“ Well,” the stranger went on, a little damped perhaps by his 
failure, but supported apparently by the interest of the fact in 
hand, “I had the smoking-room to myself for a while, and then 
a fellow put his head in that I thought 1 knew after I had 
thought I didn’t know him. He dawned on me more and more, 
and I had to acknowledge to myself, by and by, that it was a 
man named Melford, whom I used to room with in Holworthy at 
Harvard; that is, we had an apartment of two bedrooms and a 
study; and I suppose there were never two fellows knew less of 
each other than we did at the end of our four years together. I 
can’t say what Melford knew of me, but the most I knew of Mel- 
ford was his particular brand of nightmare.” 

Wanhope gave the first sign of his interest in the matter. He 
took his cigar from his lips, and softly emitted an “ Ah!” 

Rulledge went further and interrogatively repeated the word 
“ Nightmare?” 

* Nightmare,” the stranger continued firmly. “The curious 
thing about it was that I never exactly knew the subject of his 
nightmare, and a more curious thing yet was Melford himself 
never knew it, when I woke him up. He said he couldn’t make 
out anything but a kind of scraping in a door lock. His theory 
was that in his childhood it had been a much completer thing, 
but that the, circumstances had broken down in a sort of de- 
cadence, and Row there was nothing left of it but that scraping 
in the door lock, like somebody trying to turn a misfit key. 
I used to throw ‘things at his door, and once I tried a cold-water 
douche from the pitcher, when he was very hard to waken; but 
that was rather brutal, and after a while I used to let him roar 
himself awake; he would always do it, if I trusted to nature; 
and before our junior year was out I got so that I could sleep 
through, pretty calmly; I would just say to myself when he 
fetched me to the surface with a yell, ‘That’s Melford dreaming,’ 
and doze off sweetly.” 

“ Jove!” Rulledge said, “I don’t see how you could stand it.” 


“ There’s everything in habit, Rulledge,” Minver put in. “ Per- 
haps our friend only dreamed that he heard a dream.” 
“That’s quite possible,” the stranger owned, politely. “ But 


the case is superficially as I state it. However, it was all past, 
long ago, when I recognized Melford in the smoking-room that. 
night: it must have been ten or a dozen years. I was wearing 
a full beard then, and’so was he; we wore as much beard as we 
could in those days. I had been through the war since college, 
and he had been in California, most of the time, and as he told 
me, he had been up north, in Alaska, just after we bought it, and 
hurt his eyes—had snow-blindness—and he wore spectacles. In 
fact, I had to do most of the recognizing, but after we found out 
who we were we were rather comfortable; and I liked him better 
than I remembered to have liked him in our college days. I 
don’t suppose there was ever much harm in him; it was only my 
grudge about his nightmare. We talked along and smoked along, 
for about an hour, and I could hear the porter outside, making 
up the berths, and the old train rumbled away towards Framing- 
ham, and then towards Worcester, and I began to be sleepy, and 
to think I would go to bed myself; and just then the door of the 
smoking-room opened, and a young girl put in her face a mo- 
ment, and said: ‘Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought it was the 
stateroom.’ and then she shut the door, and I realized that she 
looked like a girl I used to know.” 

The stranger, stopped, and 1] fancied from a note in his voice 
that this girl was perhaps like an early love. We silently 
waited for him to resume how and when he would. He sighed, 
and after an appreciable interval he began again. “It is curi- 
ous how things are related to one another. My wife had 
never seen her, and yet somehow this girl that looked like the 
one I mean brought my mind back to my wife with™® quick turn, 
after I had forgotten her in my talk with Melford for the time 
being. I thought how lonely she was in that little house of ours 
in Cambridge, on rather an outlying street, and I knew she was 
thinking of me, and hating to have me away on Christmas eve, 
which isn’t such a lively time after you’ve grown up, and begin 
to look back on a good many other Christmas eves, when you 
were a child yourself; in fact, I don’t know a dismaler night in 
the whole year. I stepped out on the platform before I began 
to turn in, for a mouthful of the night air, and I found it was 
spitting snow: a regular Christmas eve of the true pattern; and 
I didn’t believe, from the business feel of those hard little pel- 
lets, that it was going to stop in a hurry, and I thought if we 
got into New York on time we should be lucky. The snow made 
me think of a night when my wife was sure there were burglars 
in the house: and in fact I heard their tramping on the stairs 
myself, thump, thump, thump, and then a stop, and then down > 
again. Of course it was the slide and thud of the snow from the 
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roof of the main part of the house to the roof of the kitchen, 
which was in an L, a story lower, but it was as good an imita- 
tion of burglars as I want to hear at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing; and the recollection of it made me more anxious about my 
wife, not because I believed she was in danger, but because I knew 
how frightened she must be. 

“ When I went back into the car, that girl passed me on the 
way to her stateroom, and I concluded that she was the oniy 
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“ No burglar could have missed me if he had wanted an 
easy mark” 


woman on board, and her friends had taken the stateroom for 
her so that she needn’t feel strange. I usually go to bed in a 
sleeper as I do in my own house, but that night I somehow 
couldn’t. I got to thinking of accidents, and I thought how dis- 
agreeable it would be to turn out into the snow in my nighty. 
I ended by turning in with my clothes on, all except my coat; 
and in spite of the red-hot stoves, I wasn’t any too warm. I had 
a berth in the middle of the car, and just as I was parting my 
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curtains to lie down, old Melford came to take the’ lower berth 


opposite. It made me laugh a little, and 1 was glad of the re- 
lief. ‘Why, hello, Melford,’ said I. ‘This is like the old Hol- 


worthy times.’ ‘ Yes, isn’t it?’ said he, and then | asked some- 
thing that I had kept myself from asking all through our talk 
in the smoking-room, because 1 knew he was rather sensitive 
about it, or used to be. *Do you ever have that regulation night- 
mare of yours, nowadays, Melford?’ He gave a laugh, and said: 
‘I haven't had it, 1 suppose, once in ten years. What made you 
think of it?’ I said: *Oh, I don’t know. It just came into my 
mind. Well, good night, old fellow. I hope you'll rest well,’ 
and suddenly | began to feel light-hearted again, and I went to 
sleep as gayly as ever I did in my life.” 

The stranger paused again, and Wanhope said: “ Those swift 
transitions of mood are very interesting. Of course they occur 
in that remote region of the mind where all incidents and sensa- 
tions are of one quality, and things of the most opposite character 
unite in a common origin. No one that | remember has attempted 
to trace such effects to their causes, and then back again from 
their causes, which would be much more important.” 

“Yes, [ dare say,” Minver put in. “ But if they all amount 
to the same thing in the end, what difference would it make?” 

“It would perhaps establish the identity of good and evil,” 
Wanhope suggested. 

“Oh, the sinners are convinced of that already,” Minver said, 
while Rulledge glanced quickly from one to the other. 

The stranger looked rather dazed, and Rulledge said, “ Well, 
[ don’t suppose that was the conclusion of the whole 
matter?” 

“Oh no,” the stranger answered, “that was only the beginning 
of the conclusion. I didn’t go to sleep at once, though I felt so 
much at peace. In fact, Melford beat me, and I could hear him 
far in advance, steaming and whistling away, in a style that I 
recalled as characteristic, over a space of intervening years that 
I hadn’t definitely summed up, yet. It made me think of a night 
near Narragansett Bay, where two friends of mine and I had -had a 
mighty good dinner at a sort of wild club-house, and had hur- 
ried into our bunks, each one so as to get the start of the others, 
for the fellows that were left behind knew they had no chance 
of sleep after the first began to get in his work. I laughed, and 
I suppose I must have gone to sleep almost simultaneously, for 
I don’t recollect anything sfterwards till I was wakened by a 
kind of muffled bellow, that I remembered only too well. It was 
the unfailing sign of Melford’s nightmare. 

“1 was ready to swear, and [ was ashamed for the fellow who 
had no more self-control than that: when a fellow snores, or has 
a nightmare, you always think first off that he needn't have had 
it if he had tried. As usual, | knew Melford didn’t know what 
his nightmare was about, and that made me madder still, to have 
him “bellowing into air like that, with no particular aim. All 
at once there came a piercing scream from the stateroom, and 
then I knew that the girl there had heard Melford and been 
seared out of a year’s growth.” 

The stranger made a little break, and Wanhope asked, “ Could 
vou make out what she screamed, or was it quite in- 
articulate ?” 

“It was plain enough, and it gave me a clew, somehow, to 
what Melford’s nightmare was about. She was calling out ‘ Help, 
help. help! Burglars!’ till I thought she would raise the roof 
of the car.” 

“And did she wake anybody?” Rulledge inquired. 

“ That was the strange pat of it. Not a soul stirred, and after 
the first burst, the girl seemed to quiet down again and yield 
the floor to Melford, who kept bellowing steadily away. I was 
so furious that I reached out across the aisle to shake him, but 
the attempt was too much for me. I lost my balance and fell 
out of my berth on to the floor. You may imagine the state of 
mind I was in. I gathered myself up and pulled Melford’s cur- 
tains open and was just going to fall on him tooth and nail, 
when I was nearly taken off my feet again by an apparition: 
well, it looked like an apparition, but it was a tall fellow in 
his nighty, for it was twenty years before pajamas; and he 
had a small dark lantern in his hand, such as we used to 
carry in those days so as to read in our berths when we 
couldn’t sleep. He was gritting his teeth, and growling between 
them: ‘Out o’ this! Out o’ this! I’m going to shoot to 
kill, you blasted thieves!’ I could see by the strange ‘look in 
his eyes that he was sleep- walking, and I didn’t wait to see 
if he had a pistol. I popped in behind the curtains, and found 
myself on top of another fellow, for I had popped into the wrong 
in my confusion. The man started up and yelled: ‘Oh, 
kill me! There’s my watch on the stand, and all the money 
e house is in my pantaloons pocket. The silver’s in the 
<iieboard down-stairs, and it’s plated, anyway.’ Then I under- 
stood what his complaint was, and I rolled on to the floor again. 
By that time, every man in the car was out of his berth, too, ex- 
elford, devoting himsglf strictly to business; and 
every m 8 and shouting, ‘ Police!’ or 
*Burglars!’ or ‘ Help!’ just as the fancy took 
him.” 

“Most extraordinary!” 
paused for breath. 

In the intensity of our interest, we had crowded close upon 
him, except Minver, who sat with his head thrown back, and 
that cynical cast in his eye which always exasperated Rulledge; 
and Halson, who stood smiling proudly, as if the stranger’s story 
did him as his sponsor credit personally. 

“Yes,” the stranger owned, “but I don’t know that there 
wasn’t something more extraordinary still. From time to time 
the girl in the stateroom kept piping up, with a shriek for help. 
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She had got past the burglar stage, but she wanted to be saved. 
anvhow, from some danger which she didn’t specify. It went 
throueh me that it was very strange nebody called the porter, and 
[ set up a shout of ‘ Porter!’ on my own account. I decided 
that if there were burglars, the porter was the man to put 
them out, and that if there were no burglars the porter could 
relieve our groundless fears. Sure enough, he came rushing in 
as soon as I called for him, from the little corner by the smoking- 
room where he was blacking boots between dozes. He was wide 
enough awake, if having his eyes open meant that, and he had 


a. shoe on one hand 
and a shoe-brush in 
the other. jut he 


merely joined in the 


general uproar, and 
shouted for the 
police.” 

“Exeuse me,” 
Wanhope interposed. 
“TI wish to be elear 
as to the facts. You 
had reasoned it out 


that the porter could 
quiet the tumult?” 

* Never reasoned 
anything out so clear- 
lv in my life.” 

“But what was 
your theory of the 
situation? That your 
friend, Mr. Melford, 
had a nightmare in 
which he was dream- 
ing of burglars?” 

hadn’t a doubt 
of it.” 
that by a 


species of dream- 
transference the 
nightmare was ¢com- 


municated to the 
voung lady the 


stateroom?” 

* Well—ves.” 

* And that her eall 
for help, and her cry 


a sort of hypnotic 


suggestion with the 
other sleepers, and 


they began to be af- 
flicted with the same 
nightmare?” 

** 1] don’t know that 
Il ever put it to my- 
self so distinctly, but 
it appears to me now 
that must have 
reached such 
conclusion.” 

“That is very in- 


teresting, very inter- 
esting indeed. I beg 
your pardon. Please 


v0 on,” Wanhope 
courteously entreated. 

* | don’t remember 
just where I was,” the 
stranger faltered. 

Rulledge returned 
with an accuracy 
which obliged us all, 
“The porter merely 
joined in the general 
uproar and_ shouted 
for the police.” 

“Oh yes,” the 
stranger assented. 
“Then I didn’t know 


what to do, for a 
minute. The porter 
was a- pretty thick- 


headed darky, but he 
was lion-hearted, and 
his idea was to lay 
hold of a burglar 
wherever he could find 
him. There were plenty 
of burglars in the aisle there, or people that were afraid of burglars, 
and they seemed to think the porter had a good idea. They had hold 
of each other already and now began to pull up and down the aisle 
in a way that reminded me of the old-fashioned mesmeric lecturers, 
where they told their subjects that they were this or that, and set 
them to acting the part. -I remembered how once when the mes- 
merist gave out that they were at a horse-race, and his subjects 
all got astride of their chairs, and galloped up and down the 
hall like a lot of little boys on laths. I thought of that now, 
and although it was rather a serious business, for I didn’t know 


what minute they would come to blows, I couldn’t help laughing. © 


The sight was weird enough. Every one looked like a somnambulist, 


> 


“Every man was grabbing some other and shouting * Police!’ or * Burglars!’ or ‘ Help! 
ov * Murder!” 
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as he pulled and hauled. The young lady in the stateroom was 
doing her full share. She was screaming, ‘Won't somebody let 
me out?’ and hammering on the door. I guess it was her scream- 
ing and hammering that brought the conductor at last, or maybe 
he just came round in the course of nature to take up the 
tickets. It was before the time when they took the tickets at the 
gate, and you used to stick them into a little slot at the side of 
vour berth, and the conductor came along and took them in the 
night, somewhere between Worcester and Springfield, I should say.” 

“I remember,” Rulledge assented, but very carefully so as not 
to interrupt the flow 
of the narrative. 
“Used to wake up 
everybody in the car.” 

“Exactly,” the 
stranger said. “ But 
this time they were 
all wide awake to re- 
ceive him, or fast 
asleep, and dreaming 
their réles. He came 
along with the wire of 
his lantern over his 
arm, the way the old- 
time conductors did, 
and calling out, 
‘Tickets!’ just as if 
it was broad day, and 
he believed every man 
was trying to beat 
his way to New York. 
The oddest thing 
about it was that the 
sleep - walkers all 
stopped their pulling 
and hauling a mo- 
ment, and each man 
reached down to the 
little slot alongside of 
his berth, and handed 
over his ticket. Then 


they took hold and 
began pulling and 
hauling again. I sup- 


posed the conductor 
asked what the mat- 
ter was; but 

couldn’t hear him, 
and I couldn’t make 
out, exactly, what he 


did say. But the 
passengers under- 
stood, and they all 


shouted ‘ Burglars!’ 
and that girl in the 
stateroom gave a 
shriek that you could 
have heard from one 
end of the train to 
the other and ham- 
mered on the door, 
and wanted to be let 
out. 

“It seemed to take 
the conductor by sur- 
prise, and he faced 
round towards the 
stateroom and let the 
lantern slip off his 
arm, and it dropped 
on to the floor and 
went out; I remember 
thinking what a good 
thing it was it didn’t 
set the car on fire. 
But there in the dark 
—for the car lamps 
went out at the same 
time with the lantern 
—I could hear those 
fellows pulling and 
hauling up and down 
the aisle and scuffling 
over the floor, and 
through it all, Mel- 
ford bellowing away, 
like an orchestral ac- 
companiment to a 
combat in Wagner opera, but getting quieter and quieter till his 
bellow died away altogether. At the same time the row in the 
aisle of the car stopped, and there was perfect silence, and I 
could hear the snow rattling against my window. Then I went 
off into a sound sleep, and never woke till we got into New 
York.” 

The stranger seemed to have reached the end of his story, or 
at least to have exhausted the interest it had for him, and he 
smoked on, holdipg his knee between his hands and looking 
thoughtfully into’ tie fire. 

He had left us rather breathless, or better said, blank, and 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


‘STRENGTH OF 


‘ The First Gleam of Sunshine 


to brighten thousands of homes has been a Life 
Insurance Policy in The Prudential. Are you willing 
to look around the bountiful Christmas table and 
know that you haven’t saved a cent against the day 
when your family may be sitting there without you? 


Now is the time to act. Secure a Prudential 
policy and hand it to the wife and family at Christ- 
mas dinner. It will be the best Christmas you have 


ever enjoyed. 
Write for Plans and Payments today, to Dept. T 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America ; 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


JOHN F,. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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A Conscientious Record 


A MAN had been sent out by a firm of 
auctioneers to take an inventory of a house 
that was to be sold. He was so long about 
his task that a clerk was sent to find out 
what was taking place. The man was dis- 
covered on a sofa in the drawing-room, fast 
asleep, an empty bottle by his side. It was 
evident, though, that he had made a pa- 
thetic attempt to do his work, for on the 
inventory pad was written, “ One revolving 
carpet.” 


The Spoils of War 


BENEVOLENT Otp Lapy (to little boy in 
street). “ Why, why, little boy, how did you 
ever get such a black eye?” 

SMALL Boy. “ Me and Sammy Jones was 
fightin’ for a apple in school, an’ he smashed 
me. 

BENEVOLENT LApy. * Dear, dear! and 
which glutton got the apple?” 

SMALL Boy. “ Teacher, ma’am.” 


From Missouri 


Tue following graceful acknowledgment 
and news item combined appeared recently 
in the columns of a Missouri contemporary : 

“Mrs. Henry Woggs, who is a pleasant 
and estimable lady, and who can bake the 
finest cake ever made, having sent us some 
and therefore making us a judge, and who 
has a family of nice, clean, polite children, 
and who plays the piano beautifully and 
gives lessons on the same to a few fortunate 
pupils in our little city, had a tooth pulled 
Friday.” 


Apvice to Motuners.—Mrs Winstow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children tecthing. It soothes the 
child, softens the cums. allays all pain, cures wind colic. and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea.—{ Adv.| 


FRESH MILK 


is always obtainable. Borpen’s EacGie Brann Conpensep | 


MILK is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the finest 
grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid 
unknown brands.—|Adv.| 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAMIL Y LINIMENTis“BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 25 cents a bottle.—[ Adv.] 


Sincers and Public Speakers will find Piso’s Cure ror Con- 
SUMPTION an effectual cure for hoarseness.—|Adv.] 


A BRAIN WORKER 


Must Have the Kind of Food that Nourishes 
Brain. 


“T am a literary man, whose nervous energy is 
a great part of my stock i in trade, and ordin: arily 
I have little patience with breakfast foods and the 
extravagant claims made of them. But I cannot 
withhold my acknowledgment of the debt that 
I owe to Grape-Nuts food. 


“I discovered long ago that the very bulkiness | 


of the ordinary diet was not calculated to give one 
a clear head—the power of sustained, accurate 
thinking. I alwavs felt heavy and sluggish in 
mind as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the blood from the brain to 
the digestive apparatus. 

“T tried foods easy of digestion, but found them 


usually deficient in nutriment. I experimented 


with many breakfast foods, and they, too, proved 
unsatisfactory, till I reached Grape- Nuts. And 
then the problem was solved. 

“Grape-Nuts agreed with me perfectly from the 
beginning, satisfving my hunger and supplying the 
— that so many other prepared foods 

ACK 

“T had not been using it very long before I 
found that I was turning out an unusual quantity 
and quality of work. Continued use has demon- 
strated to my entire satisfaction that Grape-Nuts 
food contains all the elements needed by the brain 
and nerv ous system of the hard-working public 
writer.” Name given’ by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. Read the little book, 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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BOONEKAMP 


Bitters 


There is no need to sip this delicious cor- 
dial ** on the sly,’” for everyone knows it is as 
good for the health as it is to the palate. With- 
out it the sideboard at club or home is incom- 
plete, and life is deprived of its most genial 
cordial and tonic. _UNDERBERG BOONE- 
KAMP BITTERS takes its rank among the 
Standard wines.and liqueurs necessary to good 
living. Have it handy to refresh a tired visitor 
‘to give a snap to meals. 


, Enjoyable as a Cocktail 
and better for you 
is used and indorsed by the highest authorities 


6,000,000 Bottles Imported to the U. S. 


At Grocers, Wine Merchants, 
Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, Etc. 
Bottled Only by 
H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS.GENERAL AGENTS. New YORK. 


HARPER 
RYE 


“ON EVERY TONGUE” 


Rich and mellowed by old 
age, it warms the cockles of 
the heart with the spirit of good enquisine snd 


me 
the home and sick-room. 


cheer and the essence of good 
fellowship. The best whiskey 
for all uses. Sold by leading 


~ Did You Ever Walk Home 
dealers every where. = 


On account of \ our batteries giving out unex- 


to the man whose car is equipped with an 


Apple Automatic Battery Charger 
Keeps the batteries always alive and ful! of 


**uice.’’ No uncertainty ,no delays,:o bothers 
from faulty ignition. Write usforinformation, 
and Liquor Habit cured = Da to 20 days m™ and see us at N. Y. and Chicago Auto Shows. 
No 4 ae cured. Wr | The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co., 
= STEPHENS co. 145 Beaver Bide., Dayton. Ohio. 

57. Lebanon, Ohio. | 
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| The No. 4711 Eau de Cologne , 


ASK FOR “* FORTY - SEVEN- ELEVEN ”’ 
Ferd. Mulhens, Cologne O0/R, Ger. 
Mulhens & Kropff, 298 Broadway. New York. 
Send 30 cents for 2-oz. sample bottle. 


pectediy? This kind of trouble never comes 


Automatic 
Battery 
Charser 


| 
| 
The Best > In The 
| Bitter Sy, Home | 
Liqueur 
| le J 
| | \ 
Z 
= 
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for 1906 


[* SELECTING our line for the coming season it was early 
[acciaec that Surreys, Types One and Two, were beyond any 
question of retirement and that but few improvements were 
possible. Therefore, these models, with some slight alterations, will 


_ be continued. To these are added Type Three, which is practically 


an elaboration of Type One, the power plant and chassis remaining 
the same, except somewhat lengthened to accommodate a larger 


and longer body. 


These models are equipped with the The selling price of this model is 
tried and proven Rambler power plant, $1,750 with complete equipment. 
comprising our double-opposed motor Model Fifteen is a heavier car with 
and planetary pattern transmitting gear, similar but more powerful equipment, 
and are too well known to the trade and the motor being 35-40 horse power and 
public to require extended description the final drive by individual chain to each 
at this time. rear wheel. The body is practically the 


Prices: Type One $1,200, Type Two same asin Type F ourteen but longer and 
$1,650, Type Three $1,350, all with larger, the wheel base being 112 inches. 


full equipment of lamps, horns, tools, etc. Model Sixteen is a most luxuriously 

“The Latest of the Ramblers,” the appointed Limousine on the Model 
strictly 1906 product, comprises four _—_ Fifteen chassis, selling at $3,500. 
models. Model Fourteen is a modern The Rambler Runabout for 1906 is a 
medium weight touring car equipped fitting heir to the reputation gained by 
with a four-cylinder vertical motor 20- _ the earlier Ramblers of this type. It 
25 horse power, with sliding type trans- is equipped with a double-opposed 
mitting gear, giving three forward motor of 10-12 horse power, placed 
speeds and reverse. longitudinally in the frame and driving 

Final drive is by propeller shaft and through the Rambler planetary gear. 
bevel gear to the differential on the As a Runabout with 3 inch tires it will 
rear axle. sell at $800, and with detachable ton- 

A notable feature is the method of — neau and 3% inch tires at $950. 
connecting and bracing this shaft, in Catalogue and full descriptive matter 
which the universal joint is at the for- will be mailed upon request, but a care- 
ward end and is entirely enclosed, run- ful personal examination of these cars at 
ning in an oil bath. our various branches and agencies will 

The external design is along most convince you that whatever may be 
modern lines, with a wheel base of 106 your requirement, in service or price, 
inches. the Rambler is the car you need. 

Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co. 
Main Office and Factory, - Kenosha, Wis., VU. S. A. 
Branches : : 
Boston, 145 Columbus Ave. Chicago, 302-304 Wabash Ave. Philadelphia, 242 N. Broad Street. 
Milwaukee, 457-459 Broadway. San Francisco, roth and Market Streets. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th Street. Representatives in all leading cities. 
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The Evolution of a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 


Chapter VI 


ee". OHE dressed-beef car, run only 
\ in winter and loaded under 
the personal superintendence 


of G. F. Swift himself, be- 
came in due time trains of 
refrigerator-cars run winter 
and summer. The personal 
supervision of G. F. Swift 
became the supervision of a 
department of the Swift & 
Company concern. Follow- 
ing the refrigerator-car came 
the refrigerator - steamship. 
- The expansion, under diffi- 
culties and in face of strong 
opposition, of the consump- 
tion of Western dressed 
beef in the Eastern States 

» was followed by the ex- 
pansion, under still greater difficulties and in the face of still 
stronger opposition, of American dressed-beef consumption in 
Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

And while the American meat industry was thus moving east- 
ward in a wave of greater and greater weight and volume, it was 
moving westward with corresponding growth. As the facilities 
and field of distribution expanded in one direction, the facilities 
and field of production eXpanded in the other. Chicago was at 
one time close up to the borders of the cattle-growing country. 
But the cattle-growing country went farther and farther west- 
ward. The packing-houses followed the cattle. Chicago remained 
and still remains the greatest of all the cattle-markets, just as 
the Chicago packing-house plants still remain by many volumes the 
largest of all in their operations. But enormous plants, radiating 
from Chicago, have grown up along an advancing frontier of 1000 
miles north and south extent. 

The great Chicago concerns still keep in close touch with the 
westward movement of cattle. Swift & Company alone established 
branches in Kansas City, in Omaha, in St. Louis, in St. Joseph, 
in St. Paul, and in Fort Worth, Texas. 

And the expansion westward was not confined to the widening 
of production areas only. Refrigerator-cars began moving towards 
the Western seaboard as well as towards the Eastern. The pro- 
duction of pickled meats was growing all this time just as the 
trade in refrigerated fresh meats was growing. Markets in the 
Orient were opened up. One after another Swift & Company estab- 
lished distributing agencies for the now great variety of its wares 
in Tokio, in Osaka, in Shanghai, in Hong-kong, in Manila, in 
Singapore, and, still nearer home, in Honolulu. Instead of being 
the source of a swelling stream of output flowing in one direction, 
eastward, the great Swift plants in the Middle West became a 
distributing centre for the East, West, North, and South. Their 
wares are flowing steadily across the Pacific just as they are across 
the Atlantic. The two waves of commerce, having their initial 
impulse in this Middle — 

West centre, meet in 


established their outpost plants there has been an immediate jump 
in agricultural-land values for hundreds of miles around. Each of 
these outposts meant a nearer market and less freight charges 
for corn-fed live stock. It meant, too, a market that was constant 
all the year around. It brought nearer and nearer to the farmer’s 
door a buyer with ready cash in his hand for all the live stock the 
farmer was able to deliver. Furthermore, the settling down in 
any community of a flock of these packing-house plants meant that 
community’s prosperity, immediate and certain. 

St. Joseph, Mo., is an instance of this. St. Joseph was languishing 
before the packing-house plants came there. Kansas City had had 
stock-yards and packing-houses for years, and, barring a “ boom” 
setback or two, Kansas City had forged ahead amazingly. There 
had been spasmodic efforts to establish packing-house industries 
in St. Joseph, but until John Donovan took hold of the matter the 
efforts had come to little or nothing. Donovan was a man with 
even more than the average liberal allowance of Western “ go” in 
him. He saw that St. Joseph had the geographical situation, and 
that it had the country to draw from, to make it a flourishing 
packing-house centre. With these advantages, Donovan could not see 
why St. Joe should not be such a centre as well as Kansas City. 

But to be a big packing-house centre meant to have the big 
packing-houses. There were little packing-houses in St. Joseph, but 
a community that expected to keep abreast of competitive com- 
munities, with all that that means in the hustling Middle West, 
must put little things behind it and broaden out to the big scale 
on which the country was then doing its business. Concerns like 
Swift & Company either had to expand as the country ex- 
panded or shrink back to parochial dimensions. This expansion 
had meant the use of more and more capital. In 1885, for ex- 
ample, ten years after G. F. Swift arrived in Chicago, Swift & 
Company became a corporation under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, with a capital stock of $300,000. Prior to that it had 
been a series of partnerships. The question of raising money to 
meet the broader and broader lines which competition was taking 
on was often a sericus one. 

And it was simply a question of meeting those broader competitive 
lines or going back to a rear rank in the business. So a good 
deal of G. F. Swift’s store of energy and sagacity had been de- 
voted to what he called “ hiring” money. He always made a dis- 
tinction between borrowing and “hiring” money. He never bor- 
rowed money for his business. He “hired” it—paid it wages and 
made it work. But there was sometimes a scarcity of that 
kind of labor in the market. Swift’s demands for it, more- 
over, were on a larger and larger scale as the exigencies arose 
incidental to keeping pace with the broadening dimensions on 
which the business of the country was being done. It became 
necessary, in a word, to “ hire” so much money to transact business, 
that the creation of a stock company followed asa natural sequence. 

In less than two years after the Swift & Company corporation 
was formed, with its capital stock of $300,000, its business had 
so grown, and competitive expansion had so far developed, that 
still more money had to be thrown into the hopper in order to 


their respective  east- 
ward and westward 
movements. Out of the 
$20 Barnstable Heifer 
transaction there had . 
grown a business which 
girdled the earth. 

And always it is to 
be borne in mind that 
this particular business 
of Swift & Company’s’ - 
is only an illustrative 
example—only a_ unit 
of convenient size to 
consider in trying to 
get some conception of 
the origin and growth 
of that vast American 
industry of which its 
own origin and growth 
are typical. There is 
still ariother chapter of 
incidental growth 
around this industry as 
magnificent in its scope 


as the growth of the in- 
dustry itself. the 
evolution of the Giant 
West the Meat Indus- 
try, with all the vast and far-reaching activities to which 
it has given rise, has been one of the most’ important 
factors. Corn is king jut now, for instance, and the rea- 
son Corn is king is bechuse Swift & Company and _ the 
numerous competitors of Swift & Company have made it so. 
Land in the corn belt has been sold within a few months at as 
high as $194 ptr acre. A fair price is from $100 to $160 
and $175 per acre. Wherever the great packing concerns have 


View of Plant, So. St. Joseph 


grind out a sufficiency of return on the smaller and smaller mar- 
gin of profit. From time to time, after December, 1886, when 
the capital stock was raised from $300,000 to $3,000,000, still 
further increases were made until the final jump from $25,000,000 


~to the present paid-in capital stock of $35,000,000 was reached 
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in January, 1904. 
Now. John Donovan saw well enough that if St. Joseph were ever 
to develop into the great packing centre which meant so much for its 
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Sales Market, Williamsport, Pa 


prosperity as well as for that of the surrounding country, it 
must have the big packing concerns there, and not depend on the 
little ones. So Donovan went to Chicago and had a talk with 
G. F. Swift. That was in 1896. Swift & Company was then 
capitalized for $15,000,000. Its business was right abreast 
of the business expansion of the country. The country was 
just starting on the tremendous rush ahead which it began 
under the administration of President McKinley, and has kept 
up until this day. But G. F. Swift, when Donovan talked to him 
the first time, was not so sure about St. Joseph as Donovan 
was. Swift was branching out, as his competitors were, in other 
directions. He was looking for new fields, but he had never given 
much attention to the claims of St. Joseph. The most that 
Donovan could get from him was a promise that he would 
go down and look St. Joseph over. He didn’t go, and Donovan 
went after him again, and still again, until at last his persistence 
won. 

Looking over St. Joseph asa city is one thing, and looking it over 
as a prospective packing-house site is another. Looking St. Joseph 
over on the latter basis means looking over the country for a hun- 
dred or two hundred miles around it. That is precisely what G. F. 
Swift did—drove in a road-wagon for days and days in all direc- 
tions, examined the quality of the soil, got facts and figures about 
corn production, studied the transportation facilities, made minute 
inquiries as to the character of the farming population in the mat- 
ter of industry and thrift. Land was then selling in the territory 
which Swift looked over at from $40 to $50 per acre. It is now 
selling at from $80 to $100 per acre, and this jump upward in the 
nine years is largely because G. F. Swift, in 
that journey of days that he made with Don- 
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St. Louis, although both of them were in the field be- 
fore Kansas City, are now far behind both Kansas 
City and Omaha. In all of these cities the business 
had its beginning in the pickled-meat era. 

But it was the refrigerator-car era which not only 
brought the cities to their enormous volume of out- 
put, but which brought other cities of the West into 
the field. Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux City, and 
Fort Worth all owe their development as packing 
centres to the refrigerator-car, to introduce” which’ G. 
F. Swift had to exert so much energy and to overcome 
so many obstacles. The migration of live-stock pro- 
duction to the West was inevitable, just as was the 
migration of all the great agricultural industries. In- 
creased population in the East, increased demand for 
meat in the Eastern States coincident with decreased 
meat production there where manufacturing was so 
largely taking the place of agriculture—all this could 
have but one effect. On the vast grazing-lands of the 
West and the rich Mississippi Valley corn-growing 
lands was thrown the burden of producing the coun- 
try’s beef, pork, and mutton. It, of course, spelled 
prosperity for the Western farmer, but the prosperity 
that came from shipping live stock to a market nearly 
2000 miles away, with two or three buyers and sellers 
to make a profit on it before it was turned into meat, 
was but small compared with the profit of selling 
it to the meat-producer in a market brought as 
near as possible to the farmer’s door. That did not 
come about until the era of the refrigerator-car came 
in. That era was in reality a revolution. It spread 

*  eentres of prosperity throughout all the Middle West. 
Quick sales in near-by markets kept the Western farms irrigated 
with constantly flowing streams of money—money-streams that 
ranged in size from the good-sized rivers that came to the man 
feeding 15,000 or more head of cattle every year, down to the 
little rivulets that went to the small farmer with his dozen or so 
of steers and dozen or so of swine. All this, or, at all events, a 
vast portion of it, came from the stubborn fight G. F. Swift and 
others put up to get railroads to carry dressed beef to the Eastern 
market, and to beat down the Eastern prejudice against it when 
it got there! 

They find a good deal of fault with the big packing-houses of 
to-day and their methods, but the people of the Middle West, if they 
will study the account carefully, must surely find a goodly column 
of figures to represent a debt which they justly and fairly owe to 
these big concerns. It took men built on the broad lines of G. F. 
Swift to evolve a mechanism of commerce big enough to meet the 
country’s expansive possibilities in the way of demand with a 
correspondingly vast expansion in the sources of supply. If Swift_ 
& Company grew to enormous dimensions, so did the raw-material 
produting business grow to enormous dimensions and to enormous 
wealth likewise. It is hardly too much to say that an over- 
whelming preponderance of the tremendous energy output 
which has built up the great agricultural empire of the Middle 
West in so short a stretch of years, had its origin in the forces 
back of such concerns as that which G. F. Swift created, and that 
that energy owes its persistence and vitality to the persistence and 
vitality of those same forces. 

To be Continued, 


ovan, became convinced that Donovan was right 
—that St. Joseph was a good packing-house 
centre. Swift & Company went to St. Joseph. 
It put up a plant there covering 19 acres of 
land and occupying 5% acres of buildings and 
22 acres of floor space. 

Then things began to hum in St. Joseph. 
Other concerns came there. The advent of 
the packing industry on a broad scale meant 
the transformation of a city of sluggish life, 
dependent solely upon its advantages as a whole- 
saling mercantile centre —advantages which 
were being rapidly eclipsed by its lively rival, 
Kansas City—into a stirring, progressive town 
with a fast-increasing population and an _ in- 
herent vitality of its own. Take the packing in- 
dustry away from St. Joseph to-day, and St. 
Joseph would relapse into slumber once more, 
unless the new life that that industry has put 
into all its methods reached out and dragged 
something in to take the place of what was lost. 

And as it was with St. Joseph, so it has been 
with all the other communities of the Middle 
West where the packing-house industry, on the 
large scale which has now become essential to 
its successful operations, has been established. 
There have been two eras in the evolution of this 
industry—the era of pickled meats, such as 
hams, pork products generally, and salted beef; 
and then, after that, the era of the refrigerator- 
car. Even during the first era, the era of 
pickled meats, the centre of production ‘began at 
un early date to shift to the West. The su- 
premacy was first with Cincinnati, but it shifted 
to Chicago in the early sixties, and it still re- 
mains there. Kansas City now holds second 


place, although Kansas City’s output is only 
about half that of Chicago. St. Louis and East 
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OOKING back at the event, after all these years, 
one is forced to the conclusion that the tree 
Was an every-day evergreen. Not overly large, 
or it could not have been taken through the 
front doors of the church. The church still 
stands, and the double doorway is there—dimin- 
ished, shrunken, attenuated. Where is the wide 
and lofty portal of long ago? Ii has shrivelled 
even as the town of Antioch has shrivelled. And yet the Business 
Men’s Improvement Association insists that the town has grown 
at an amazing clip, and points to.the new hub and spoke factory 
as backing up the claim. 

When the tree was brought in Antioch was geographical centre 
of the universe.~ The sun rose out of Wilderzen’s corn-field and 
set about a mile beyond Hutton’s hay-press. The first faint rum- 
blings of Christmas joy were heard almost as soon as the com- 
munity had recovered from the gorge practised under the name of 
Thanksgiving. To arouse a preliminary excitement the drug- 
gists began to exhibit in their windows silver-bound combs and 
brushes. New stock, supposedly, but we remembered some of 
the old favorites of the year before—beautiful, but too expensive 
for Antioch, even at the most reckless season. 

Another early symptom was the inflammatory development of 
religious sentiment among the very young. On the first Sunday 
in December the infant class had spread~ beyond the usual limit 
of four long benches and filled not less than six. The other classes, 
except Brother Sharpley’s mature Bible class, over in the corner, 
showed the same growth of interest in lessons to be derived from 
the Seriptures. Carrie Purvis, who was secretary, read in her 
report that the attendance had increased in two weeks from 110 
to 135. The McCabe children, four in number, had been reclaimed 
after many months of absence, and were on hand, scrubbed to a 
soapy pallor and strangled with ribbons. No less than a dozen 
bovs from the sawmill settlement (border-land of civilization) 
had enrolled themselves, and were simulating an interest in the 
Red Sea episode. Instead of hunting rabbits both morning and 
afternoon, they were doing all their hunting in the morning, and 
in the afternoon were ranged along the front row of Miss Gun- 
ning’s class, the first one north of the stove. 

James Buzwell was superintendent of the Sunday-school and 
had been for many years. Before each annual election of officers 
he declared himself not a candidate. After being waited upon 
by a representative committee and told that he and he alone could 
manage the school, he reconsidered and promised to serve for 
just one more term. Mr. Buzwell was a product of Antioch. The 
supreme test of worth is to attain eminence in a town where 


one was known as a boy. James Buzwell had done this. When 
he was but eighteen years of age he had a full growth of beard, 
and was bookkeeper in Dalton’s general store. When he was 
twenty-two the nomination for town clerk came to him, unsought. 
It was James Buzwell who, at funerals, walked ahead of the pall- 
bearers and ordered up the livery rigs for the mourners. By the 
process of natural selection he became secretary of every Re- 
publican convention held in the township of’ Antioch. About this 
time every man of pious disposition who wore whiskers was an 
ardent Republican. 

Mrs. Buzwell had been a Humphrey. The Humphrey tribe went 
West just in time to meet the grasshoppers in Kansas, but Mrs. 
Buzwell remained to teach a class of girls in the Sunday-school. 
Some people used to hint around that the Buzwells had alto- 
gether too much “say” in the running of the Sunday-school. 

It was—it must have been—the first Sunday in December. 
After the infant class had trooped back from the L in which the 
prayer-meetings were held on Wednesday evenings and the assem- 
blage had sung “ Shall we gather at the river?” Mr. Buzwell, mov- 
ing over the ingrain carpet with a catlike tread, came to the front 
of the platform and beamed upon the restless company. He car- 
ried a lesson leaf, which he continued to roll and unroll as he 
spoke. 

“Can any of you littul boys or girls tell me what day is com- 
ing soon?” he asked. “No, don’t say it yet; just hold up your 
hands.” 

Immediately the air seemed to coagulate with wriggling fin- 
gers. Superintendent Buzwell smiled benignly. 

“ Now, then, what is the day?” 

Grand chorus: “ Chris-muss!” 

“That’s right children, Christmas is coming, and—that will 
do.” (This to the eight or ten who still had their hands up.) 
“ Christmas is coming, and in accordance with our usual custom 
we are to have a Christmas tree.” (Profound sensation, as if all 
of them had not known! A growing murmur of excitement and 
sawmill boys arising, only to be pulled back into their places.) 
“Yes, we are going to have a tree. and mebbe old Santy will be 
with us, if sleighing is good.” (General laughter, affecting even 
the Bible class. Smothered comments of a sceptical nature from 
the older boys.) ‘“‘ We have held a teachers’ meeting and appointed 
committees to look after the work. I want to say that Squire 
Sharpley has promised usa tree. That’s right, Squire, ain’t it?” 

Squire Sharpley (rising): “ You can have the biggest tree on 
the place.” 

During the spasm of laughter which greeted this speech the 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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IT’S SUMMER IN THE SOUTH 


REMEMBER THIS WHILE PACKING IN ZERO WEATHER 


SEABOARD Fiorida Limited 


ONLY ELECTRIC-LIGHTED DAILY TRAIN TO FLORIDA 


A trip South on this train, with its splendid Pull- 
man Drawing-room and Compartment Sleeping 
Cars, Observation and Dining Cars, is veritably 
a sunny journey to sunny skies. You don't get 
travel-worn, because the route is so short; and 
you get first choice of rooms because you arrive 
before others. 


COMMENCING JANUARY 38th 

Leaves New York 12.25 noon every day 

Arrives St. Augustine 2.10 P. M. next day 
Booklets, illustrating and describing the leading Winter 
Resorts in the South, will be supplied by ticket agents of ' 
connecting lines and by any agent of the — 4 


SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


New York, 1183 Broadway 
Boston, 360 Washington St. 
Phila., 1429 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburg, 503 Park Building 
Baltimore, Continental Bldg. 
Wash., D. C., 1421. Penna. Av. 


CHARLES B. RYAN 


General Passenger Agent 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


PACIFIC 


The Road to the Pacific Coast 


“Kings River Canyon,” “Yosemite Valley,” 
“Sacramento Valley,” 


as well. Send postage for them. 
INQUIRE: 349 om t BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston, 170 WASHINGTON Sr. BaLTimorg, cor. BaALTIMore AND HANovER STs. 
PHILADELPHIA, 632 Sr. SyRacuss, 212 W. WasuincTton Sr. 
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A DIFFERENT CLIMATE 


Go where you can enjoy Summer all Winter; 
away from the cold, wintry blasts of the East. 


THE CLIMATIC CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Affords a choice in the matter of elevation from 300 feet below to 7,000 feet above sea level, and 
equal contrast in the matter of humidity. A balsamic, healthful atmosphere the year round. 


“California the Coast Country,” “Wayside Notes Along the Sunset Route,” 
“California South of Tehachapi,” “California San Joaquin Valley,” 


Are beautifully illustrated books and tell in text and picture of the many advantages 
and inducements which California and the Pacific Coast offer to Tourist and Settler 
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p-corn, and cornucopias did not hold any burn- 
ing interest for “us boys,” because we were 
barred from the’semisocial doings at the Buz- 


_——— well house. But when Ez Bliss brought in the 


tree, that was when we began active cooperation. 

No doubt every town of the Antioch description 
has an Ezra Bliss. He was the luminous figure 
in every undertaking of a quasi-public character 
that called for physical exertion. Buzwell com- 
manded the realms of irftellect and spirituality, 
Bliss did the heavy lifting, and asked for no re- 
ward except the word of approval. 

Four days before Christmas came a lazy snow- 
fall—big cottony flakes—that blotted out the 
black roadways and pine sidewalks and made the 
lane out to Squire Sharpley’s an unbroken trail 
of the very whitest kind of white. When the 
snow came we knew that Ezra would get out his 
sled. It really is a good deal more Christmas- 
like to have the tree brought in by sled. Ezra 
had a long-waisted “ jumper ” that he had made 
all by himself, using two saplings for the run- 
ners. On winter evenings he would take the 
young people over to Marvin Junction for an 
oyster supper, and keep them out until nearly 
midnight. No one ever heard of his chagging 
for this service. That was the trouble with"Ezra. 
He had no business gumption. Busy the year 
round—could turn his hand to anything and 
never appeared to be extravagant—and yet it 
was common talk that even his team of bay 
horses was mortgaged to old man Rand of the 
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The McCabe children, four in number 


(Continued from page 28.) 
Squire settled back into his corner nest, feeling that he had missed 
it in not being a platform entertainer. 

Superintendent Buzwell: “I will now call on the secretary to 
read the committees.” 

Carrie Purvis, in a voice quavering with emotion, read as fol- 
lows: 

Committee to get the Tree—Ezra Bliss. 

Committee on Putting the Tree in Place—Sherman Williams, 
Gil Thornton. 

Committee on Decorating Tree— Mrs. James Buzwell, Mrs. 
Arthur Bowlds, Carrie Purvis, Clara and Minnie Hutton, Schuyler 
Colfax Buckley, and Clement Hawkins. 

Committee on Putting Presents on the Tree—Oliver Dodson, 
Chad Graves, Joseph Heffenberger, Maude Williamson, and Mrs, 
Ephraim Chisglm. 

Committee on Programme—Superintendent Buzwell, Mrs. B. F. 
Buckley, Mrs. Ella Wilson, Serepta Nebeker, and Elmer Crane. 

Committee on Distributing Presents—Captain G. W. Halsey, 
Wilson Batchelder, Frank. Bowlds, Juanita Simison, and Emma 
Thornton. 

Executive Committee—Superintendent Buzwell, Gideon AVelborn, 
Captain G. W. Halsey, and the Rev. Ernest Riddle. 
Every year these ponderous committees were 
named, and yet their publication deceived no one, 
for it was known that Ezra Bliss would get the 
tree and put it where it belonged, while the Buz- 
wells would absolutely boss all the subsequent 

ceremonies. 

Of course no one but “ Cap” Halsey could call 
off the presents. He had a deep cavalry voice 
with a sandpaper rasp to it—the kind of a voice, 
every boy imagined, that General Phil Sheridan 
brought with him on the day that hé rode down 
from Winchester, twenty miles away. “Cap” 
Halsey had been in the Legislature; also in the 
army—a lieutenant. Soon after the suspension 
of hostilities he was made a captain by general 
consent. Although he never went to Sunday- 
school, and was, in fact, a worldly man, being 
an auctioneer of wide repute and profane accom- 
plishments, he was so public-spirited and vocally 
impressive that the public overlooked his shining 
faults. For instance, usually he returned from = j. 
a soldiers’ reunion with his sword hanging from 
the small of his back. : 

It was likewise known, weeks in advance, that 
kzra Bliss would bring in the tree. 

At least ten days before Christmas the com- 
mittee on decorating the tree met at Mrs. Buz- 
well’s to string pop-corn and make the candy- 
sacks. Each sack was made of a wiry mosquito- 
bar or netting—fashioned rudely into the shape 
of a stocking—and when ready to be put on the 
tree contained some four ounces of mixed candy 
of the most deadly colors. Each child who had 
been enrolled for three weeks preceding Christ- 
mas Was entitled to one sack of this flowery sweet- 
ness and one medium-sized orange. The pop-corn 
strung on threads was meant to be merely deco- 
rative, although it was told, one year, that the 


State Bank. They couldn’t have a barn-raising, 

hog-killing, or sheep-shearing within five+ miles 

of town unless Ezra Bliss was there to superin- 

tend and brighten the occasion with rays of ex- 
pert knowledge. He was a famous hand at locating “ veins” of 
water, far underground, by means of a forked twig of hazel. Did 
it for the mere fun of the thing and to prove that he knew how. 
He could feed a threshing-machine, do rough carpentering, paint 
a little, was considered an excellent nurse, and they always sent 
for him to sit up with the dead. 

Clearly there was but one man in Antioch qualified to bring in 
the tree, and that man was Ezra Bliss. 

It being reported that he would go after the tree on Tuesday 
morning, a few of us strolled up the alley toward his “ barn” on 
Monday afternoon, and found him oiling a set of harness. 

“Are you goin’ after the tree to-morrow, Mr. Bliss?” asked 
Grant Willjams. 

The “Mr. Bliss” was an unusual honor, but he knew what 
ulterior motive prompted this politeness. 

* May—and * oe agin may not,” he replied, without looking 


up from his work. 
“We're goin’ with you,” said Philip Sheridan Billings, timidly. 
It was more of a feeler than an out-and-out confident declaration. 
“Mebbe Squire Sharpley don’t want a pack of boys tearin’ 
around his place,” said Ezra as he poured some of the black oil 
into the bow] of his hand. 
(Continued on page 32.) 


sawmill bovs had pulled down about a hundred 
vards of it and eaten it, threads and all. 
rhese preliminaries relating to candy - sacks, 
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Remington Typewriter 


When the REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER offers some- 
thing new to the public the public ‘ 
knows, without being told, that 
it’s something good. 


NEW MODELS 
NOW READY 


We will be glad to have you 
call at any of our salesrooms 
and see the new models or 
send for illustrated booklet 
describing the new features. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
325-327 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL PENMEN 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trial on receipt of 6 cents 
in postage stamps. Ask for card R. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


How you can always tell the 


genuine 
‘hd 


RAIN COATS 


Look for this circular 
trade-mark stamped on 
the cloth— 


Write for interesting booklet — FREE! 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO. 


Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 
Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, etc. 


71-73 GRAND ST. NEW YORK 
or to 
GREENSHIELDS, Limited 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


And this label at the 


coat collar or elsewhere 


SAFEGR AFT 


FFORDS the security of a fire-proof modern 
safe, without its forbidding, unsightly appear- 
ance 

Desk, buffet, book-case, sewing-table. flow- 
er-stand, etc., each one perfectly practical for its 
rticular use, but at the same time providing abso- 
ute protection for your valuables agaist fire or 
thieves. 


$60.00 and upwards 


Furniture designed and hand-made by 
GUSTAV STICKLEY, at the Craftsman Work- 


Safecrat shops, Syracuse, N. Y., 29 West 34th Street, 
Work New York City 
Table Safes made by HERRING-HALL-MARVIN 
SAFE CO., 400 Broadway, New York City 
Weight Write jor Catalogue No 1 with photos of the vartous 
222 Ibs and full descriptions. Address *‘Sajecrajt™ 
partment, 400 Broadway 
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HOME, office, or workroom installed with PULLMAN AUTO- 
MATIC VENTILATORS means health and ability to work, for 
stuffiness and lassitude are effectively overcome. 

PULLMAN AUTOMATIC VENTILATORS work continuously, day 
and night, under all climatic conditions, and insure a constant 
change of air free from draught, dust, and impurities The office 
or workroom is fresh and inspiring in the morning—the home is 
restful and refreshing at night. 

The PULLMAN SYSTEM OF VENTILATION is automatic in its 
operation: requires no power or attention. Inexpensive and efficient. 

The simplicity of operation, effectiveness, the admission of pure 
and exhausting of foul air are its most salient points. 


OVER 20 00 Offices, homes, schools, churches, gov- 

’ ernment buildings, hospitals, factories, 
banks, trust companies are equipped with PULLMAN AUTOMATIC 
VENTILATORS—surely conclusive evidence as to the efficiency of 
the device. 


“Yon Cannot Afford to Ignore Humamty's Cry for Fresh Atr’ 


Che Putiman Automatic Ventilator Zo. 
York, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Pittsburg 
Chicago Philadelphia 

Washington, D. C. 


’ 


Highest Award, St. Louis, 1904. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 10. Write to-day. 
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(Continued from page 30.) 

“ Aw, he don’t 
care,” said every one 
of us. 


— 


been opened for years 
—and was leaning 
over the fence when 


Well, ll 
think it over.” 

And all the time he 
knew what his reward 
would be—the tri- 
umph of coming down 
Main Street with the 
boys yelping behind 
his “ jumper.” 


jes 


winters we 
have nowadays do 
not bring mornings 
such as that on which 
Ezra and the _ boys 
started out to Squire 
Sharpley’s place. 
After the snowfall 
came a crystal and 
freezing sunshine. 
Every hedge and bush 
lay sagged and side- 
wise under a lumpy 
hood. The town 
seemed deathly quiet, 
with a shroud tucked 
in about it, and all 
the wood smoke stood 
straight up from the 
chimneys in gray col- 
umns. 

Ezra had filled the 


The 


Ezra brought his puff- 
ing horses to a halt 


alongside of the pump. 

“ All of them your 
boys, Ezra?” 

“ No, I’ve just took 
‘em -to raise. Got any- 
thing for ‘em to do?” 

“I reckon I could 


set ’em to cuttin’ 
chop - feed. S’pose 
you're after that 

Like as not. 
“Well, Dll show 

r ou.” 

The Sharpley place 
“ was one of the oldest 


in the township. When 


\ 
f 


the Squire _ settled 

ye there in the 50’s he 
al put out four acres of 
evergreens, which had 
- grown into a high, 

matted jungle, above 

the furry tops of 

which two gable win- 

dows looked toward 

Antioch. The Sharp- 


ley place, protected by 
these gloomy depths, 
was an unexplored re- 
gion to most of the 
boys. They were will- 


wagon - bed with 

straw. One condition ing to go there in the 
he imposed when the “Are you goin’ after the tree to-morrow, Mr. Bliss?” daytime, with Ezra 
alley scouts caught , Bliss, but at night 
him in the act of they went past it on 


harnessing Frank and 
Dolly. He said the boys would have to help him hitch up. “ Don’t 
know as you can ride back.” he said, not hoping to discourage them, 
but merely testing their zeal for the enterprise. “It’s li’ble to 
be a big tree.” 

As if anything could change our purpose. In we tumbled, 
kicking up the straw. Ezra squatted against the.dashboard, and 
simulated a calm indifference to the glorious excitement of the 
expedition. He nodded calmly to the men on Walton’s corner, 
while the boys cheered. Apparently he did not take cognizance 
of the fact that many boys dashed madly from side streets and 
“hooked on,” so that when he passed the flouring-mill at least a 
dozen were hysterically “ wallering” in the straw. And all twelve 
of them assisted in opening the red gate that led to the avenue of 
maples that led to the white house where Squire Sharpley lived. 

The Squire came out of the back door—the front door had not 


a dog-trot. 

Ezra found an axe in the wood-shed, and then, followed by the 
Squire, he brushed in among the interlocking trees. The boys 
trailed Indian fashion, giving loud advice, which was ignored 
with a majesty that only Ezra Bliss could assume. We voted 
for a tree that was almost as tall as the court-house, and openly 
spoke our disapproval when. Ezra and the Squire selected one 
hardly fourteen feet high. But it was symmetrical, with stout 
branches, and the Squire assured us that it would be more 
“ sizable” when set up in the “ poolpit.” 

Ezra knelt down under the tree and hacked at the gummy 
trunk. At last the snowy plume wavered and then came toward 
us. We scattered, but there was no danger. The tree settled 
into the close embrace of other green branches, and then we at- 
tacked it and lugged it forth and put it on the sled. 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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As if all the court injunctions in Jefferson County could have kept him away from Main Street 
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THE FAMOUS 


Twentieth Century Limited 


OF THE 


IS THE 


Great Eighteen Hour Train be- 

tween New York and Chicago. | 
It saves a day, and practically 

makes the run in a night. 
Nothing quite equals it. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a synop- 
sis of each of the forty-one books now comprising the New York 
Central s “ Four-Track Series,” as well as a small half-tone re- 
production of each of eleven beautiful etchings of scenery al 
our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt o 
a two cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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to C. M. BURT. Gene- 
ral Passenger Agent. 
143 Liberty Street, 
New York City < “ 
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@ The high reputation acquired by THE 
SMART SET MAGAZINE places it in 
the front rank among periodical publications. 


@ Its inauguration marked an era in the history 
of magazine literature: 


@ The success it has achieved is a public 
recognition of the excellence of what THE 
SMART SET offers—-THE BEST FIC- 
TION, THE BEST POETRY, THE 
BEST HUMOR, THE BEST LITERA- 
TURE generally. 


@In the coming year, 1906, THE SMART 
SET will maintain the high standard set by 
itself, and will give its readers the literary 
product of the greatest living writers of 
America. 

@ Its frontispiece alone is worth the price. 


IS THE TIME TO SEND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Price 25 cents $2.50 a year. 


THE SMART SET, 452 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Hold-up 


(Continued from page 7.) 

He’s the most dangerous I ever see,” said Hill, and by that time 
Hill was so near busted with his laughing he was purple; “ and 
what makes him such a particular holy terror is he goes dis- 
guised!” And then—choking so he could hardly speak plain—Hill 
whipped round to the little Mexican and says to him: “ Get your 
disguise off of you, you murdersome critter. Get it off, I say, and 
give these gentlemen a look at the terrible wicked face of, you— 
before you and that telegraph-pole gets to being friends!” 

And then the little Mexican switched his big black beard off— 
and right smack there before us was the Sage-brush Hen! You 
never heard such a yell as the boys give in all your born days! 


And you never in all vour born days saw such goings-on as there 
was that night at the Forest Queen! Everybody in Palomitas was 
right there. The other banks and bars hadn’t a soul left in ’em 
but the dealers and the drink-slingers—and they, not having noth- 
ing to do at home, just shut up shop and come along too. All 
the girls from all the dance-halls showed up, the Hen being real 
down popular with ‘em—which told well for her—and they want- 
ing to see the fun. Cherry happened to be down from his ranch 
that night: and Becker got wind of what was up and footed it 
across from Santa Cruz de la Cafada; and word was sent to the 
Elbogen brothers—they were real clever young fellows, them two 
Germans—and over they come a-kiting on their buckboard from San 
Juan. I guess it was about the biggest jam the Forest Queen ever had. 

Hart’s nephew was the only one around the place who hung 
back a little, but he got there all right—being fished out of an empty 
flour-barrel, where he’d hid under the counter in his uncle’s store, 


which seemed to her, but lately come from her 
convent school, the sweetest spot on earth. Just 
now the honeysuckles- were all in bloom and load- 
ing the air with perfume, great pale rhododendrons 
flushed with a dream of pink-lined the high brick 
wall, and everywhere were roses freshly opened and 

a honeyed 
It was not a 


shedding 
breath. 
very large garden, being 


own, and undis- 
puted by the other 
girls; but the 
trim little box borders 
to the gate overarched 
with boughs of mock- 
orange it was a little 
Eden,- full of darting 
birds and bees, of fra- 
erance and dew and 
honey. 

And there was noth- 
ing any fairer in the 
garden than the young 
virl strolling down the 


her 


long alley there, her 
white gown and _ scarf 


fluttering about her, her 
straw hat with its pink 
ribbons fallen on her 
neck, her sunny curls 
blowing, her color soft 
that of ttie tea- 


as 
roses, and her eyes 
bluer than sky 


above her, softer, deep- 
er, tenderer. Two great 
purple and azure pea- 
cocks stepped in state- 
ly fashion behind her, 
knowing the seed-cakes 
in her hand. “ Oh, how 
perfect it is, after those 
dreary weeks of gray 
sea!” she cried. “ There 
isn’t anything out of 
Paradiss to compare 
with it! 1 wouldn't 
change it even for all 
the gardens of France!” 

Old Yancey straight- 
ened his back as_ she 
came along. “I heern 
wa’. yo’ say, Miss 
Jinny,” he said, with 
his happiest. smile. 
* An’ I reckon you done 
speak de troof.” 

“And it’s all your 
work, Unele Yancey,” 
she amswered, smiling 
at him as at everything. 


ISS Virginia Saintsbury was walking in her garden, 


It was Christmas eve. She had put on her best gown as u matter of course 
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and brought along by the invitation committee sent to look for him, 
all dabbed over with flour. 

Some thought the way they used Hart’s nephew that night was 
just a little mite too hard lines—he not being let to have as much 
as a single drink in him, and so kept plumb sober while the Hen 
give him his medicine; but all hands allowed—after his sassy 
talk te her—he didn’t get no more’n she’d a right to give. She 
just wént at him like a blister, the Hen did; and she blistered him 
worse because she did it in her own funny way—telling him she 
did just dote on stage-drivers, and if he really wanted to please 
her he’d take Hill’s job regular; and leading the boys up to him 
and introducing him, ladylike, as “ the hold-up hero”; and asking 
him to please to tell her all about that fourteen-foot road-agent he’d 
killed; and just rubbing the whole thing in on him every way she 
knew how. Before the Hen got done with him he was about the 
sickest man, Hart’s nephew was, you ever see! But I guess it 
learned him quite a little about how, when he talked to ladies, he’d 
better be polite. 

Fun wasn’t no name that night for the Hen! She kept on 
wearing her Mexican clothes, and she did look real down cute in 
‘em; and she’d got a god-forsaken old rusty pepper-box six-shooter 
from somewhere, and went flourishing it about, saying it was what 
she’d held up the coach with; and in between times, when she 
wasn’t deviling Hart’s nephew, she’d go round the room drawing 
beads on the boys with her pepper-box, and making out she was 
dangerous by putting her big black beard on and standing up in 
attitudes so the boys might see, she said, how road-agenty she 
looked, and bad and bold. Why, the Hen did act so comical that 
night all hands pretty near died with their laugh! 


Miss Virgipia’s Christmas 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


“It’s a heap ob discouragemum, Miss Jinny,” said Uncle 
Yancey. “ Dare’s dese wer seeds don’ come up, and dose yer don’t 


come true, an’ bulbers dat turns to ashes, an’ roots dat runs into 
one anudder, an’ slugs an’ worms. 
evil sperrits ha’ntin’ gard’ns.” 

“ There’s no evil spirit in this!” cried Miss Virginia. 
It’s too lovely. 


Seems ef dare was actchilly 


“ They 
Oh, how I wish it could last 
forever just so,—not a 
leaf fall, not a flower 


couldn’t live here. 


fade—” 

“Dat ar cayn’t be, 
Miss’ Jinny,” said 
Uncle Yancey, going 
for an_ infinitesimal 
weed in the _ gravel. 
“"Tain’t gib to de 
chillun ob men. De 
law say, Change! De 


law say, Grow old! 
Drop! De law say, 
Dare’s gard’ns fairer’n 
dis, far up behin’ dem 
clouds.” And he shook 
his head with such 
emphasis that his old 
hat fell to the ground. 
“Oh, Uncle Yancey, 
that reminds me,” said 
Miss Virginia. “ You 
know I’ve been over 
the sea—” 
“Yes, ‘um. W’ere 
dar ar’ kings’ palaces.” 
“And very fine do- 
ings, Uncle Yancey. 
And I’ve been visiting 
where there are really 
splendid gardens and 
greenhouses. And I 
noticed that when the 
ladies there spoke to 
any of the servants the 
servants took off their 


hats—” 
“Sho, now, Miss 
Jinny! In all sorts o’ 


wedder? I reckon dem 
folks don’ lib in a free 
kentry!” 

“ And, Uncle Yancey,” 
taking no notice of the 
remark, “I want our 
servants to be just as 
good-mannered as oth- 
er people’s are. And 
so, when any of us 
speak to you, I would 
like to have you take 


off your hat. You'll 
remember? Oh, how 
Drawn by W. E. Mears beautiful those  fox- 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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The Durability of 
THE KNABE 


— in Pianos Means a Great Deal 
cet PIANO that is truly durable lasts 


for more than the ordinary life- 
time. Many of the Knabe 
=~) Pianos manufactured more than 
sixty years ago are in use to-day and are so 
good, so satisfactory, that their owners will 
not part with them. 

Durability in an instrument such as the 
Knabe means the lasting pleasure and de- 
light occasioned by the perfectly pitched 
tone of a high-class piano. 

Durability in a piano such as the Knabe 
makes it possible to send the instrument any- 
where. Their existence does not depend 
upon the faithful attendance of the tuner. 


The Knabe is being shipped to all parts of 
the world—JIndia, Persia, the Orient, etc. 


If you wish to own the “ World's Best Piano,” 
your choice will be THE KNABE 


WM. KNABE @ CO. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


“A NECESSITY TO MODERN MEN AND WOMEN” 


The Century 


In 1906 


A Serial Novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Author ot Robert Elsmere,”’ The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


A splendid novel —“‘ Fenwick’s Career ”—one of Mrs. Ward’s very best, telling of a 
young artist who goes up to London. Striking illustrations by Albert Sterner. Begins 
in November. 


“Lincoln the Lawyer” Articles for Farmers 


New light on Lincoln—every lawyer and On Saving Crops, on “ Why the Young 
every patriotic American will enjoy it. Man Leaves Ilome,” etc. Of great 
Full of capital stories. value. 


Life with the Empress of China 


The remarkable articles by Miss Carl, who painted the portrait of the Empress Dow- 
ager, living with her for nearly a year. 


Short Novels by Dr. Mitchell and the Author of “ Susan Clegg” 
John Hay on Franklin 
Short Stories by Leading Writers 
——— in Color by Howard Chandler Christy and Others 
The Timeliest Articles 
The Best Pictures in Any Periodical 


NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


to The Century may begin their subscrip- 
tions with January, 1906, and they will 
receive, free of charge, on request, the 


The Century Ever Made 
November and December, 1905, num- 
bers, thus beginning the volume and 


A Christmas Gift-Book in y the 
getting first chapters of Mrs. Ilumphry 
Itself Ward’s novel and “Lincoln the Lawyer.” 


This offer in effect after December 1, 1905. 
Pictures in Color 
Nine Complete Stories 


Beginning “Lincoln the 
Lawyer” 


CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 


The Most Superb Issue of 


To use a subscription to The Century as 
a Christmas gift let us send you these two 
free numbers and a handsome certificate 
of gift. ‘These you give at Christmas — 
future numbers go direct. 

Remit by check, ~ med -order, 
express -order. Price 


THE CENTURY CO. 
VU 


NION SQUARE 33 33 NEW YORK 


ATTRACTIVE 
WINTER 
VOYAGES 


TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
BY THE 
“PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 


Leaving New Vork 
Jan. » 8908, Duration 19 
t #125 and upwar 
* Feb. 1908, Duration 26 
ost 6175 and upward. 
Mar. 28 days; 
Cost $150 and upward. 


* Cruise includes Venezuela. 


Special Short Cruises During the Fall, 
Spring, and Winter Months 
BY THE 
“PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE”’ 
and 

From New York to the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas. Cruises in 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas and to Egypt and the 
Holy Land. The duration of these Cruises varies 
from 14 to 33 Days, and the Cost is from 
$75 to $175 and upward. 


TO THE ORIENT 


Including Madeira, Spain, the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land, by the 


S. 8. MOLTKE 
From New York, January 30, 1906 
Duration, 76 Days; Cost, $300 and upward 


Ample Time at all Ports for Side Trips. 
174 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land. 


Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets will be sent promptly to 
any address upon application to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


37 Broadway 1229 Wainut St. 92 State St. 159 Randolph St. 901 Olive St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Ghe 


GAMBLER 


By 4 
KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “ The Masquerader” 
HE GAMBLER is to the books of lm 
querader was to the books of last “i 


this season just what The Mas- 
season—another stimulating and fas- KATHERINE CECIL 


THURSTON 
cinating book that is a good story from first to 
last.—Holyoke Transcript. 


HARPER 4& BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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gloves are! Evelyn!” she called to a young girl in the porch. 
“Do you recollect how they grew everywhere along the way in 
England? Oh, Evelyn, did vou know the ship is in, and Anthony 
will be here to-morrow? Perhaps to-night!” And joined by the 
other voung girl, with their arms over each other’s shoulders, 
they passed round the strawberry-tree and out of sight. 

It was the next morning that Yancey had met his young mis- 
tress in the porch. “ Miss Jinny,” he said, handing her a great 
rose stripped of its thorns, “I's been considerin’. ob dat ar *bout 
takin’ off de hat.” He paused a moment: andythen added with 
an air of finality, “ An’, Miss Jinny, I jes won't.” 


It was thirty years ago and more. Miss Virginia sat by her 
fireside to-night, ministered to by Nancy, the old man’s daughter, 
in the same masterful manner. She was thinking how the per- 
petual recurrence of the holidays had become a grievance—days 
that had long since ceased to bring novelty, and now brought no 
delight. Once the,house rang with laughing voices and happy 
movement on these days; now of all those that had made cheer 
she was alone. “ The place is full of ghosts!” she said. 

Nancy came in and drew the curtains and seéthe Jittle silver 
colfee-tray on the stand beside her mistress, and’ went out. 
“Only Naney,” said Miss Virginia, looking after her. “Oh, it 
is dreadful to be so alone,” she sighed. ‘* Alone, and cold to the 
heart. The wind is rising. It is going to storm. Well, it only 
makes Christmas drearier still.” She shuddered. “ But, as Nancy 
says,” she added, “-it may bring me some new crystals.” 

How different things were thirty years ago when she walked 
in her garden and looked for Anthony's coming! You could not 
believe this was the same house. The same old polished wain- 
scots, the same old portraits, the same old china of her great- 
grandmother’s.—but where were those who made it seem some- 
thing other than a tomb,—the sisters, the cousins, the lovers, that 
kept the place full of sunshine? Nobody dreamed of the future 
in the days when those shapes filled the house. The present was 
mere bliss. It seemed in the memory like everlasting morning. 
One forgot dissensions, jealousies, angers. Were there any such? 
Remembering it, all seemed joyous; all was tender. The easy- 
going father, gay as the boys; the mother, calm as a cloistered 
saint; Emily, so radiant in her abounding beauty that to look 
at her added an unconscicus jov to life; Jarvis, a tower of 
strength; Evelyn, the school friend, and the confidante of every 
one; best of all. dearest and sweetest, Serena, the first-born of 
the brood, who bore every one’s burdens and made every one’s 
happiness. A delicate pallor, a pure outline, a slow smile, were 
the least part of Serena’s complete loveliness. That Christmas 
thirty years ago she was going about in a cloud of joy—the day 
of her wedding with Hubert had been named. There was only 
one trait of gloom in these remembrances of sunshine; it was 
the shadow of Teresa, a girl, like a great superb butterfly, all 
blacks and golds and carmines, a visitor, the sudden apparition 
of whose astonishing beauty made her as much a personage in the 
family as Serena herself. \Jarvis was her slave. But Hubert, she 
knew, had a future before him! Anthony—-Anthony was Vir- 
ginia’s. But that was a great fortune in Anthony’s young hands; 
and Teresa had not a penny to her name. “ Dat ar gel’s name 
spell trouble,” said Uncle Yancey. “W’en she done broke Mas’r 
Jarvis’ heart, she go atter de king-pin.” . 

Teresa was one of those who look older when they are young 
and younger when they are old; a sort of immortal beauty hers— 
the clear, dark skin with its rich color, the sumptuous brown 
eves, the dazzle of teeth, the curves of a lithe perfection in face 
and figure, all that about her which heartens old painters and 
young lovers like the wine of life. And Anthony—Miss Virginia 
could not think of Anthony even now. She had never known ex- 
actly what had happened: she had never dared try to remember; 
a cloud seemed to settle on her brain when she thought of it. She 
had been overtaken by a fever, and Serena had nursed her; and 
as she came back to*life Serena had faded out of it; and Hubert 
was gone then, and no one spoke of him. And Anthony—Anthony 
was gone, too. And where, where was Teresa? Was there a con- 
spiracy of silence in the house? Perhaps, Miss Virginia thought, 
her mind went into shadow at that time; for she recalled noth- 
ing distinctly. She knew only that the house which had been 
all .sunshine had become all gloom, that she herself had gone 
away with nurse and doctor,—and it must have been for years, 
since, when she came back, all, all were gone and her hair was 
silver white. 

Miss Virginia sat now with the soft folds of her gray silk 
drawn away from the fire, although that had fallen to a glow of 
the embers. She had been at home some years, managing her 
house, subiect to Nancy, and her estate subject to its trustee; 
but always with a vague sense of wonder, and often with a look on 
her face as of one lost in a strange dim place. She had few 
friends; she gave them a little festa every year. When the con- 
vention met she entertained the members. For the rest she occu- 
pied herself with her housekeeping arts, with her charities, with 
making extra illustrations to a book she loved, with the reading 
of old letters: in summer with the study of a tribe of butter- 
flies, and in winter with the minute drawing of snow crystals. 

It was Christmas eve. She had put on her best gown as a 
matter of course’; on her hair was a fall of old lace that had been 
worn by her mother. The glow of the coals gave her a slight 
rosy tint that added some ethereal charm to her countenance. 
She had dined alone, for it was not the Christmas dinner to which 
she asked the minister; and she had given Nancy, who stood 
behind her chair, a glass of the old wine, of which she had taken 
thimbleful herself. 

Whether the thimbleful had set her pulses to a quicker beat 
than their wont, or whether the old letters she had been reading 
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and burning one by one had warmed her fancy, who can say? Or, 
indeed, had the letters—could they, with their iteration of old joys, 
old sorrows, have made her sleep and dream? Sleep? This was 
the widest waking. For there across the hearth sat her mother; 
she saw her as plainly as you see your hand; her father was lean- 
ing over the back of his wife’s chair; he was in evening dress. 
Yes, she had seen them so, long, long ago. It was Christmas day; 
they were waiting dinner for some one not yet arrived. Evelyn— 
yes, it was Evelyn—was sitting on the tabouret with Jarvis; the 
mistletoe hung just over their heads; would Jarvis never see, she 
wondered. “Emily was standing with the full blaze of the fire 
upon her, radiant as some beautiful statue come to life, so that 
even Hubert had bent forward from Serena’s side, his soul in his 
eyes. And Serena, white as a lily now, sweet as one in its per- 
fect bloom always, had seen the gaze and had grown whiter yet. 
And to all this had come a sudden gallop of hoofs and rumble 
of wheels: doors seemed to burst open, and Teresa and Anthony 
came sweeping in, wrapped in their furs, and oh, heart, how 
superb she was! Why as she threw off her cloak was there a 
gleam of white satin, and as she extended her hand what was 
a wedding-ring doing there? Anthony bent and kissed it. “ It 
is my wife,” he said, tenderly, proudly, lifting his splendid head 
with a look half wistful, half defiant. Much might be forgiven 
to one beloved in a house; but to an all but plighted lover not 
that, not that! “Take your wife elsewhere!” the father had 
thundered. And who was this young girl so like herself, so like 
Virginia Saintsbury, so like a rose half opened, who in a piercing 
voice had cried, “ Anthony!” and had swayed forward and_ had 
fallen, striking her head on the sharp andiron® Then darkness, 
tumult, confusions Out ofit a clang of pistol-shots. Out of 
it a tolling of funeral bells. In some obscure way she was aware 
that Jarvis had sent Hubert to his death and had swiftly fol- 
lowed. Then more bells were ringing in her head, ringing sul- 
lenly far and Mtide through all outdoors; some one told her that 
Serena was dead of a broken heart. Ashes had fallen on the 
house. How gray was the day! The woods were stripped. It 
seemed to her as though she walked, walked heavily through 
ashes, seeking for shelter. And when she found it rain lashed 


the pane, the very heavens fell in tears for Emily, for Evelyn, 


for father, for mother, and then a long blank of blackness. One 
day, at last. the blackness had become gray; a slow light crept 
in: a sunbeam pierced it; there had come the sensation of having 
heard music, yet music that had no sound; there was a note, 
duleet strain, a sweet caressing voice, the voice of Nancy, who 
brought her back to her home—the home that was bright and 
fair but desolate. She asked no questions then, only she was 
now aware of a pervading melancholy: and she had begun to 
live the life of another person—of Virginia Saintsburv, per- 
ao but of a Virginia Saintsbury who had gone through 
re 


How had all this come to her, this knowledge of old scenes 
and sorrows, and events in which she had had no part? Through 
the consciousness of that person who stood opposite her now 
where but a moment since she had seemed to sce her father 
stand? Was it his mind impressing hers with its own knowl- 
edge and remembrances? Was she still dreaming? Was he 
real? Did he come in while she was asleep? The form was a 
little bent, the massive wave across his brow was silver, but 
his face was still beautiful—oh, how beautiful! He was _ look- 
ing at her with great dark eyes, whose brilliant black was soft- 
ened to the hue of the autumn leaf. “ Virginia,” he said. Oh, 
then he was real! That was the voice of none but Anthony! 
And after thirty years—with a quick instinctive movement she 
clasped her hands across her face that he might not see the wreck 
of those thirty years. 

“Virginia, do you forgive me?” he said. 

“Oh, how do you know that it is Virginia!” she exclaimed. 

“I should know you if we met in the farthest star,” he an- 
swered her. 

“Oh, no, no! I have been through fire. I am nothing but a 
pinch of ashes.” 

“The fire has clarified you to white spirit. I also, Virginia, 
—TI have been through fire. When the glamour passed, when I 
came out from under the enchantment, I was in a torment of 
my own. In the place of departed spirits, of those who have 
departed from life and light and love. If I gave no sign, it was 
because I would be faithful even to unfaith—” 

“Did you love Teresa?” How could she ask it? she thought. 
Something asked it for her in all simplicity. 

“TI never loved any one but you, Virginia.” 

“ Anthony!” 

“I was infatuated. ‘There is no fool like a young fool,” he 
said. “But though I woke, [I .never told her. If she divined 
it, she had herself ceased to value—what was not hers. She 
never had valued it. She had loved conquest. Restless, we went 
about the world. Now her wanderings are over. Her bed was 
green with last year’s grass.” He lifted his arms with the 
gesture of one throwing off chains. “I am free!” he said. 

“*Free among the dead,’” said Miss Virginia. 

“Not so, not so!” he exclaimed. “There is life, there are 
vears of life before us yet. If not all that once we planned to- 
gether, yet much remains—if—if you forgive me, Virginia.” 

“T cannot forgive you,” she answered. “ Because I remember 
nothing to forgive. I am a woman without a past.” She laughed 
a little drearily. And then she looked at him again, and a light 
of clear joy came into her face. “The present, the present is 
enough!” she said. 

“Virginia, if I devote to you every moment of the life that 
is left us, and of all eternity. I cannot atone—” 

(Continucd on page 38.) 
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TO THE WEST AND NORTHWEST 


Seven Through Trains from Chicago 
THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Exclusively first-class electric-lighted fast through daily train. Less than three days en route 
between Chicago and San Francisco and Portland via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
Western Line. 

The California Express, another fast daily train, carrying Pullman standard and tourist sleep- 
ing cars. All meals in dining-cars. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted, handsqmely equipped daily train, Chicago to Los Angeles without change every 
day in the year. Only sixty-eight hours en route via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line and the Salt Lake route. 


THE COLORADO SPECIAL 


Only one night to Denver from Chicago and the Central States ; two nights from the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Two trains per day between Chicago and Denver via the Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line. 


THE NORTH- WESTERN LIMITED 


Magnificent electric-lighted trains between Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis. Three other fast daily trains in each 
direction via the North-Western Line connect Chicago and the Twin Cities. 


THE DULUTH-SUPERIOR LIMITED 


Electric-lighted daily through train, Chicago to Duluth and Superior. The best of 
everything. Two trains a day between Chicago and the Head-of-the-Lakes. 


THE NORTH SHORE SPECIAL 


“The Train of Green and Gold,” between Chicago and Milwaukee. Luxurious equip- 
ment. The North-Western Line operates nineteen fast trains a day between the two cities. 


THE PENINSULA EXPRESS 


Fast daily train connects Chicago and the Iron and “—— Country of Northern Wis- 
consin and the Upper Penrnsula of Michigan. 

First-class daily service between Chicago and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux City, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha and the Black Hills. 

For descriptive booklets, maps, train schedules add full information; address 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN Raitway, CHICAGO 


+ 


Creat 
Steamship Co. 


“Minnesot D akota 


Shortest Route to the Orient 


The luxurious appointments and the ideal cabin 
arrangements that assure each first-cabin passenger 
an outside room amidship will make your voyage to 
Japan, China and the Philippines most delightful, when 
you sail on the magnificent, new, twin-screw steamships 


Minnesota—Dakota 


These ships follow the Japan Current, with its mild, 
balmy breezes, from Seattle to Yokohama, over the 
shortest Trans-Pacific Route. 


ALL THE BEST WINTER RESORTS 
ARE BEST REACHED 
VIA THIS GREAT SYSTEM. 


COMPLETE THROUGH PULLMAN For full particulars regarding dates of sailing, accommo- 
dations, etc., address any agent of Great Northern or 
Northern Pacific Railways. i 
CAR SERVICE W. W. Kina, G. P. A.., 2 C.G. BuexnuamM, G. A., 
Great Northern Steamship. Co., 209 Adams Street, 
ttle Chicago. 


Great Northern Steamship Agents 


413 Broadway, New ad 220 S. Clark St., Chicago 
319 Broadway, New York 208 S. Clark St., ( hicago 
S. H. HARDWICK W. H. TAYLOE 301 Washington St., Boston 207 Old South Bidg., Boston 


Pass. Traffic Manager Genéral Pass. Agent 


08 Carlton Bidg., St. Louis 
210 Commercia! iide.. St. Louis 
S. S. Minnesota sails from Se ittle February ist. 
Ss. S. Dakota sails from Seattle March 1 2th. 
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“Holiday B. Lippincott 
Company 


DAINTY AND CHARM. 
IN 


Bunks 


HANDSOME AND AR. 
TISTIC 


AN ORCHARD PRINCESS 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 

This new love-story of -Mr. Barbour’s has all 
the charm, cleverness and originality that made 
* Kitty of the Roses” so successful. 

“It is impossible to describe in commonplace prose 
the charms of the Jove ly heroine this pleasant author de- 
lights in creating.”—Awgusta Herald. 

Iilustrated in color, with page designs in tint, 
by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG Bound in cloth, 
with portrait cover, in ornament: al box, $2. OO. 


IN CONSTANT DEMAND 


KITTY OF THE ROSES 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Illustrated in color, tint decorations on every 
‘page. Bound in cloth, with portrait cover, .in 
ornamental box, $2.00. 


MISS CHERRY-BLOSSOM 
OF TOKYO 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


An especially beautiful edition of this popular 
novel of a popular writer and co-author of the 
famous Japanese play, ** The Darling of the 
Gods.” 

On each page of the book, from cover to cover, 
are Japanese pictures printed in the tints of old 
Japan. Nine full-page illustrations in colors and 
tints, lining papers of cherry-blossoms, a cover of 
especially “characteristic design, and an orna- 
mental box with cover printed in colors, complete 
one of the handsomest and most artistic holiday 
books of the year. 

Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 


A STIRRING NOVEL 
THE WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
A Dramatic Love-Story of Official Washington Life 


“The author of ‘Poketown People’ has bettered her best. 


Her new 


novel contains in abundance every quality that makes for excellent reading. 


Get it quick and read it slowly.” 


MYSTERY LOVE 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


INTRIGUE 
Cloth. $1.50. 


THE FIELDS > 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


OF FRANCE | SADDLE AND SONG FOR THE CURIOUS 


By MARY DUCLAUX 


A collection of the best verse 
about the horse, by noted writ- 


From the Harvest-Fields of 
Literature 


A charming description vada ers in the English language, he. By Cc. C. BOMBAUGH, A.M., M.D. 
French country made famous by | cies many poems which should | It is a handy book for the 


history. be just as well known. 


Anap-|shady nook in summer or the 


The illustrations infipde | propriate present for any one | cosey fireside in winter, for the 
twenty beautiful drawings®in | who has a fondness for horses or | traveller in a parlor-car or on an 
} 


color by W. MAcDOUGALL. 
Ilustrated. Quarto. Decorated | 
binding 86.00 net. 


Tilustrated. 


for good poetry. 


| $1.50net. Postage 13 cents extra. 


ocean steamer. 


12mo. Cloth. Svo. Cloth. $3.00 net. 


Postage extra. 


- NEWPORT OUR SOCIAL CAPITAL 
By Mrs. JOHN KING VAN RENSSELAER 


This sumptuous volume embodies not only a careful narrative of a famous 
historical city, but it constitutes the first and only permanent record of 
America’s fashionable metropolis in its most brilliant forms. 

There is only one Newport in the world, and this book presents its varied and 
dignified aspec fs with the finest literary and artistic skill. It is illustrated with 
a frontispiece in color by Henry Hurt, twenty full-page photogravure plates of 
the most beautiful residences, and fifty reproductions cf scenes and buildings. 


Printed on Arnold's hand-made paper, especially m 


made for this edition. 


Bound in two shades of genuine English buckram, with design in gold. Quarto. 


Per copy, $30.00 net. 


Limited edition, bound in full levant, handsomely tooled, 


FACTS AND FANCIES» 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World 


Containing references to over 100,000 places— | 
their population, location, and industries, compiled | 


from the latest census returns from all countries 
and other official data. 
_ An Invaluable and Necessary Work 
Edited by 
ANGELO HEILPRIN and LOUIS HEILPRIN 
Over 2000 pages. (uarto. 


Sheep, $10.00 net ; Half Russia, #12.50 net. 
Patent inex, 50 cents extra, 


Per copy, $50.00 net. 


French Men of Letters Series 
VOLUME lI. 


MONTAIGNE 
By EDWARD DOWDEN 


‘ Professor Dowden has given the new series a 
most auspicious introduction; he has also laid 
the lover of good literature under a omar eeeen 
obli ation.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Vhat makes this volume especially pleasing 
is that it shows the desire to os mag pe with the 
graceful help of a winning style, the essentially 
French writer, who nevert eless finds a literary 
home in all countries.’’—The Nation. 

Containing a frontispiece portrait and an ade- 
quate index. ° r2mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 

Postpaid, $1.60. 


Send for beautiful, Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, in three colors 


_ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued from page 36.) 

“Oh, there is no thought of atonement. 
You are here now! You always will be 
here!” 

He stepped across the hearth, and stooped 
and took her hands. “ Always, Virginia—”’ 

“Miss Jinny,” said a voice of velvet. 
Nancy was coming into the room with a 
tray bearing the Christmas cups of eggnog. 
“I’s been hearin’ to yo’ talk, an’ ef Mas’r 
Anthony gwine Stay yere, yo’ mus’ cert’nly 
recollee’ how yo’ pore mar uster look at dat 
ar Mis’ Peachy that gib a home ter de young 
minister—” 

“ Nancy!” cried Miss Virginia, turning, 
with a flush mounting her face. “ This is 
quite different. Mrs. Peachy was a young 
woman.” 

“Miss Jinny, yo’ done los’ twenty year 
out ob yo’ life. You’s a young woman 
yo’se’f. Countin’ de right reckonin’, yo’ 
ain't see yo’ forties yet. An’ t’other way 
yo’ ain’t see yo’ fifties. An’ ef Mas’r An- 
thony gwine stay on in dis yer house, I's 
hurry an’ hab Passon Thayer up yere, right 
now d’reckly. Ol’ Miss wouldn’ like it no 
other ways, an’—” 

“ Hurry, Nancy!” cried Anthony. 

“No, Nancy,” said Miss Virginia in the 
tone that, for all her masterfulness, Nancy 
knew there was no gainsaying. “ You will 
do nothing of the kind. We do not want Mr. 
Thayer. We do not need him. Mr. Anthony 
will live in his own house across the branch, 
and will come here whenever he pleases—”’ 

“That would be every day and all day 
long!” 

“Sure of his welcome,” continued Miss 
Virginia. “ And for all my life I shall never 
feel alone again! And how let us have 
our Christmas cup. Sit down, Anthony, in 
my father’s chair. This Christmas will 
efface all the other Christmases—the weary, 
dreary days. This shall be as Christmas 
ought to be, the glad day of the year.” She 
lifted her face to his, smiling, rosy, in his 
eves still beautiful. “You cannot think 
what it will be to me to feel I am no more 
alone. You will come to-morrow, Anthony ?” 

“And some to-morrow,” he answered her, 
“I shall not go away!” 


A Long Time Between Bites 


A STATESMAN from the South, who is a 
confirmed lover of the sport, and who has 
more than once accompanied ex-President 
Cleveland on his fishing trips, relates how 
on one occasion, when reference was made 
to the proverbial patience of fishermen, Mr. 
Cleveland was reminded of a good story. 

“A friend of mine,’ said Mr. Cleveland, 
“was once travelling on foot through a sec- 
tion of West Virginia well known for its 
excellent fishing-grounds, when he chanced 
upon an angler of the old school—a venera- 
ble old countryman who, as he sat on the 
bank, looked as if time and the world might 
pass away without disturbing his content. 

“* Have you fished long in this stream?’ 
pleasantly asked my friend. 

“* Twenty-three years,’ was the laconic 
response of the fisherman, who scarcely 
looked up. 

“* Get many bites?’ was the next question. 

“Still gazing intently along the rod he 
held, the old angler replied: 

“*Two years ago in this very spot I had 
a fine bite.’ ” 


Railroading in the West 


A New-Yorxer travelling in the West on 
business was obliged to journey to a mining- 
town in Colorado by the only railroad in 
that part of the State. The train crawled 
along at a snail’s pace, to the intense irrita- 
tion of the traveller, who was on urgent 
business. Finally, when a stop was made at 
a small station, and no one either boarded 
or alighted from the train, the passenger 
could stand it no longer. Calling to the 
conductor, he angrily inquired the cause of 
the delay. 

“It’s all right, pard,” explained that of- 
ficial; “ it’s to oblige the station agent here. 
He wants a mug o’ hot water from the engine 


| to shave with.” 
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The Origin of South-African 
Diamonds 


One of the interesting papers presented at 
the South-African meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
discussed the diamond pipes and fissures of 
that region, and accounted for the forma- 
tion and occurrence of these gems. The dia- 
mond-bearing pipes, or veins, in Orange 
River Colony, Cape Colony, and Pretoria 
are all contemporaneous in their geological 
origin, and belong to the late Triassic or 
Jurassic period. This formation includes 
the latest eruptive rocks of South Africa, 
and the blue ground contained in the pipes 
has resulted from the shattering of ultra- 
basie rocks. In these rocks garnet, olivine, 
and pyroxene oceur, and as diamond has 
heen found crystallized with these minerals, 
it is inferred that the latter must have 
originated in the same ultrabasic zone. 

This theory is quite at variance with that 
of Moissan and Sir William Crookes, who 
claim that iron is necessary for the forria- 
tion of diamond crystals, and have used it 
in their production of the artificial crystals 
by intense heat and pressures, Iron, how- 
ever, is not found in these diamond-mines, 
and, furthermore, it has been shown that 
diamonds can be formed in olivine without 
the great pressures and intense heats which 
the chemists mentioned have deemed essen- 
tial. If this new theory holds good it 
would seem that by a proper study of geo- 
logical conditions it would be possible to 
find ‘ground in which it would be reason- 
able to expect diamond crystals. 


“A German Central Station for 
Wireless Telegraphy 


IMPORTANT progress in wireless telegraphy 
is being made in Germany, and the General 
Post-office Department of that country is 
now building a large central station that 
will have a wide range of operations. It 
is situated at Norddeich, and its radius of 
operation will be about 950 miles, so that 
messages can be sent to and from Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain, and Den- 
mark, and parts of Sweden, Norway, Italy, 
Spain, the Balkan Peninsula, and Russia. It 
is believed that Saragossa, Naples, Cetinje, 
St. Petersburg, and Drontheim will be the 
present limits of the new station under fa- 
vorable conditions. 


The Uses of Artificial Silk 


FREQUENTLY mention has been made in 
scientific and other journals of successful 
work in devising processes for the manu- 
facture of artificial silk from cellulose, and 
it is interesting to note that this has now 
developed into a practical industry, several 
different methods being used. *From cot- 
ton or other material cellulose is produced, 
which is then treated chemically in several 
ways in order to obtain the fine threads. 
These differ considerably from the natural 
fibres as regards both their physical and 
their chemical properties, the artificial 
threads being of considerably greater thick- 
ness, and only resembling Tussah silk of 
all the natural varieties. 

When immersed in water the artificial 
silk will distend, and thus loses its stiff- 
ness. It has greater brilliancy than the nat- 
ural product, and for that reason is pre- 
ferred for passementerie and other trim- 
mings, while its lustre makes its use in 
embroidery most, advantageous. It has an 
even white color, and the silky touch of 
the genuine material, as well as a certain 
amount of the crackle usually associated 
with silk. 

Another interesting development of arti- 
ficial silk is in the direction of imitating 
human hair, and considerable success has 
been achieved, the product being as soft 
as the natural growth, and possessing the 
characteristic lustre. This artificial hair 
is not only cleaner, but is much cheaper than 
false hair obtained from human heads. So 
varied and extensive is the demand for 
artificial silk that even in silk - producing 
countries the industry is developing, . and 
promises to be of considerable importance, 
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|| POPE-HARTFORD MODEL F is the car to buy because of its won- 
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MEE CH ARIS 


1906 MODEL 


derful efficiency and durability, and because for quietness, speed and hill-climbing qualities \' 
it surpasses everything on the market at anywhere near the price. All parts are built on the. } 
INTERCHANGEABLE PLAN and are ACCESSIBLE for inspection and adjustment. 
MOTOR consists of a 4-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled engine with cylinders cast in 
pairs. TRANSMISSION : sliding gear, three speeds forward and reverse. CAR- 
BURETOR: specially designed, insuring economy in fuel consumption and maximum 
power. CONTROL: throttle and ignition levers on single sector that does not re- 
volve with wheel. DRIVE: bevel gear through propeller shaft to the rear axle. 
TONNEAU : non-removable, dust-proof, double side entrance. DESIGN: artistic in 
conception and execution. Order now for early delivery. Price $2500 
POPE-HARTFORD MODEL D iss our* 2-cylinder, o u 
side entrance touring car, with engine under the bonnet. A of 


reputation, and just the car for the man who prefers to be independe , 
chauffeur. Immediate delivery. Price 31600" 


\\ POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1733 Broadway. BOSTON, MASS., 223 Columbus Avenne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 451 Mission Street 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 819 lath Street 
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a A “Toffee Trimmed” Tree 

Santa Claus has a 6rand new idea for trimming 


trees this year—and it's a good - po 
The idea is to use the pretty re« and green 10c. 
size packages of MACKINTOSIUS TOFFEE, 
instead of the old fashioned ane 
bags of « andy. 


v 


_ Looks much better—just the right colors—very 
inex pensive--and, best of all, MACKINTOSIIS 
TOFFEE is the édea/ candy for Christmas—or 
any other time you want candy that is delicious, 
inexpensive and not injurious. 


Appropriate for Sunday-schools, Hospitals, 
and other large ‘‘ public’’ trees, as well as 
for the HOME TREE. 

MACKINTOSIUS TORFEE—the famous 
Enwlish candy Is like the wood. old fashioned 
“taffy crandmother made in days gone by. Its 
superiority over every other candy is due te its 
purity and delicious taste. It's more-ish. Give 
the children all they want. They can’t over- 
indulge or wet sick. 


A 4-ib. tin of 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


contains 16 quearter-pound packages—sufficient to 

ress a good-sized *-ee. <All dealers sell the 4-Ib. 
tins or 10c. packages. If yours does not, send us 
his name and $1.60, and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


_ ally face is on every box and package—or it 
isn’t ths genuine. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 


Dept. 22, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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Evans. of the United States 
. Navy, once said, speaking of the 


alifornia 
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service in the world. 


Exch ge, Chicago 


A JAPANESE LOVE STORY 


The Wooing of Wistaria 


By ONOTO WATANNA, Author of “A Japanese Nightingale” $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Miss Stenographer, will You Please Let 
Us Give You a Christmas Present ? 


Miss Stenographer ! 

What typewriter do you use ? 

Does it give entire satisfaction ? 

Is it easy to operate, or does it 
worry you almost to death, and 
does the work look bad when 
you turn it out ? 

‘How long have you operated 
this machine ? 

Why don’t you use 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


And find out what it means to operate a typewriter that is easy, sure, neat 
and durable ? 
—That will cut your work in half and turn out twice as nice appearing work? 


If you'll fill in the Coupon below, answering these questions, so that we can 
be sure you are a stenographer, and present it at any local office of the 
Oliver Typewriter Company, before December 25th, we will give you FREE a 
Beautiful Hand Mirror, which doesn’t look the least bit like the ordinary 
advertising specialty—and which is not, in fact! 

Every Stenographer, be sure and get one. It doesn’t make any difference 
what typewriter you operate. Stenographers using other typewriters as well 
as Oliver stenographers can get this handsome Christmas present. 


(CUT HERE) 
My Name 
The firm I work for 


The name of my typewriter 


lis number 
Give this C ry filled in, to the nearest local office of the Oliver 
Typewriter Co. for Free Chrisimas Gift betore December 25, 1905. 1117 
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A Case of Metaphantasmia 
(Continued from page 22.) 


each looked at the other for some initiative; 
then we united in looking at Wanhope; that 
is, Rulledge and I did. Minver rose and 
stretched himself with what I must describe 
as a sardonic yawn; Halson had stolen 
away before the end, as one to whom the 
end was known. Wanhope seemed by no 


means averse to the inquiry delegated to 


him, but only to be formulating its terms. 
At last he said: 

“TI don’t remember hearing of any case 
of this kind before. Thought-transference is 
a sufficiently ascertained phenomenon—the 
insistence of a conscious mind upon a cer- 
tain fact until it penetrates the unconscious 
mind of another and is adopted as its own. 
But in the dream state the mind seems 
passive, and becomes the prey of this or that 
self-suggestion, without the power of im- 
parting it to another dreaming mind. Yet 
here we have positive proof of such an effect. 
It appears that the victim of a particularly 
terrific nightmare was able to share its 
horrors—or rather unable not to share them 
—with a whole sleeping-car full of people, 
whose brains helplessly took up the same 
theme, and dreamed it, as we may say, to 
the same conclusions. I said proof, but of 
course we can’t accept a single instance as 
establishing a scientific certainty. I don’t 
question the veracity of Mr.—” 

“ Newton,” the stranger suggested. 

“ Newton’s experience,” Wanhope contin- 
ued, “-but we must wait for a good many 
cases of the kind before we can accept what 
I may call metaphantasmia as being equally 
established with thought -transference. If 
we could it would throw light upon a whole 
series of most curious phenomena, as, for 
instance, the privity of a person dreamed 
about to the incident created by the 
dreamer.” 

“That would be rather dreadful, wouldn’t 
it?” I ventured. “ We do dream such scan- 
dalous, such compromising things about 
people.” 

“All that,” Wanhope gently 4nsisted, 
“could have nothing to do with the fact. 
That alone is to be considered in an inquiry 
of the kind. One is never obliged to tell 
one’s dreams. I wonder,” he turned to the 
stranger, who sat absently staring into the 
fire, “if you happened to speak to your 
friend about his nightmare, in the morn- 
ing, and whether he was by any chance 
aware of the participation of the others 
in it?” 

“T certainly spoke to him pretty plainly 
when we got into New York.” ; 

“ And what did he say?” 

“He said he had never slept better in his 
life, and he couldn’t remember having a 
trace of nightmare. He said he heard me 
groaning at one time, but I stopped just as 
he woke, and so he didn’t rouse me as he 
thought of doing. It was at Hartford, and 
he went to sleep again, and slept through 
without a break.” 

“And what was your conclusion from 
that?” Wanhope asked. 

“That he was lying, I should say,” Rul- 
ledge replied for the stranger. 

Wanhope still waited, and the stranger 
said, “I suppose one conclusion might be 
that I had dreamed the whole thing myself.” 

“Then you wish me to infer,” the 
psychologist pursued, “that the entire in- 
cident was a figment of your sleeping brain? 
That there was no sort of sleeping thought- 
transference, no metaphantasmia, no— Ex- 
cuse me! Do you remember verifying your 
impression of being between Worcester and 
Springfield when the affair occurred, by 
looking at your watch, for instance?”, 

The stranger suddenly pulled out his 
watch at the word. “Good heavens!” he 
called out. “It’s twenty minutes of eleven, 
and I have to take the eleven-o’clock train 
to Boston. I must bid you good evening, 
gentlemen. I’ve just time to get it if I can 
catch a cab. Good night, good night. I 
hope if you come to Boston—eh— Good 
night! Sometimes,” he called over his 
shoulder, “I’ve thought it might have been 
that girl in the stateroom that started the 
dreaming.” 

He had wrung our hands one after another 
and now he ran out of the room. 


Rulledge said in appeal to Wanhope, “I 
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don’t see how his being the dreamer in- 
validates the case, if his dreams affected the 
others.” 

“ Well,” Wanhope answered thoughtfully, 
“that depends.” 

“And what do you-think of its being the 
girl in the stateroom?” 

“That would be very interesting.” 


Found It First 


WHEN in a story-telling mood the officers 
of our army can tell some interesting and 
amusing tales of the service. 

“There are times,” says a well-known 
general, “when differences of rank in the 
army of the United States do not count. In 
this connection I am reminded of an inci- 
dent in the campaign before Santiago in the 
affair of 1898. 

“A private in one of the New York vol- 
unteer companies was discovered by his ser- 
geant in a hole, well out of the way of even 
a stray shot, when he should have been en- 
gaged in active service. 

“* Here!’ yelled the officer to the delin- 
quent, ‘get out of that right away!’ 

“The private grinned. ‘* Not much!’ was 
his audacious response. ‘You may be my 
superior officer, but I’m the boy that found 
the hole first!’” 


Place aux Dames 


REPRESENTATIVE John Sharp Williams 
has in his large repertoire of darky stories 
one that has to do with the sad case of an 
inexperienced negro who applied for work as 
a general utility man on a farm in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Not being entirely aware of the extent 
of the inexperience of the darky, the owner 
of the farm sent him with a milking-stool 
to the dairy, with instruction to return 
as soon as possible with a pail of milk. 

When the dusky laborer did return it was 
in an extremely bruised and battered condi- 
tion and with an empty pail. Explanations 
being desired, the darky, with a sickly, grin, 
said: 

“1 done my best, sah. Dat stool looked 
all right to me, but de blamed cow she 
won't sit on it!” 


Her Whereabouts 


SMALL Girt (just returned from abroad, 
to uncle). “ Why, Uncle Joe, where is Aunt 
Mary?” 

UnciLe Joe (recently bereaved, solemnly). 
“Why, Susie, your Aunt Mary is in 
heaven.” 

Susie. “ Ah, honest, now, Uncle Joe, where 
is she?” 


Cautious 


A YOUNG woman, according to a Boston 
report, entered a music-store the other day, 
and said to one of the clerks, “ Have you 
got ‘A Heart that Beats for Me?’ ” 

“No, madam; not on seven dollars a 
week,” replied the clerk. 


The Wrong Place 


An “Omar” enthusiast walked into the 
book department of a large department store 
and asked a young woman behind the 
counter, “ What commentaries should I have 
on Underneath the Bough?” 

“ Outing department, third counter to the 
left,” replied the young woman. 


Only Partial 


MERCHANT (engaging office-boy). “ Well, 
young man, you seem to have very good 
ee but do you always stutter like 

is?” 

Youne APpLicant. “N-n-n-no, s-s-sir— 
0-0-0-0-nly w-w-w-w-when I t-t-t-talk.” 
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IT LIFTS YOU ABOVE THE CARES OF LIFE 


Best flavor 
because 
it is the 

Best 
Whiskey 


RED TOP RYE WHISKEY 


is aged in charred casks, in warehouses flooded with sunshine, distilled from best Northern 
selected by a member of the firm, and purest water from wells sunk hundreds of feet into 
limestone. Goes to the heart, not tothe head. “ //'s up fo you.” 


Ferdinand Westheimer 2 Sons, Cincinnati, 0., Louisville, Ky., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Financial 


Bulls of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 Watt Srrerr. 


A New Novel by the Author of The Masquerader 


The Gambler 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Letters 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
Capital = = = = _ 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 


DIRECTORS 
Josern Larocour, 
D. O. Mutts, 
P. Morton, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy., 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


Winturoe 
Tuomas F. Rvan, 
Jacos H. Scutrr, 

Joun SLOANE, 
VALENTING P. Snyper, 
Harry Paynes Wuirtrnev 


Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Dvx«e, 


Cuarces H. Henry M. FLAGLER, 
Georce F. Baker, G. G. Haven, 
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Freperic CROMWELL, A. D. Samust Rea, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwarp J. Berwitnp, 
Paut D. CravaTn, 
G. G. Haven, 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
PIFPTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 


THE “SOHMER-CECILIAN” INSIDE PLAYER SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
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Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue 


It enables persons inal) circumstances to make beadt 
Uifts. Do not think you must give a cheap ordinary present because you can only spare a few dol- 
lars just now, with five or ten dollars for a first payment you can give beautiful presents to all 
is resplendent with thousands of beautiful Jewelry 
suggestions for Xmas Gifts. Diamond Rings, Pina, 
Brooches and Earrings, Chatelaine Watches, Silverware, etc., for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or 
Mother. Sparkling Diamond Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes, Fobs, ete., 
for Husband, Father or Brother. With its aid you can select in the privacy of your own home, 
suitable Gifts for all, both oldand young. Write for Copy Today. 

The Loftis System won the Gold Medalat the World’s Fair. Highest award. No stronger en- 
We refer you to any bank or commercial agency as to our standing 
andreliabilty. Write Teday for Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Now Ps; 


articles you desire and we willsend them to you for examination and approval. 
retain them, paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eight equal monthly payments, if not re- 
e take all risks and pay allexpress charges. Write Today for Catalogue. 


BROS. & | 


ore the Christmas rush is on. 
mptly. Select from our Handsome Catalogue the 


SYSTEM 


.fuland appropriate Christmas 


All orders filled 
If satisfactory 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Watchmakers - Jewelers 


Dept. M6!i, 92 State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A, 


What do you know of the composers who are making 
musical history to-day—their work, their 
ideals, their personalities ? 


“Phases Modern 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 
Music Critic of Harper’s Weekly”’” 


Will tell you what you should know of the composers about whom the 


musical world is talking. 


“|. . Has all the American alertness of perception and fecundity of epithet, without any | 
The opinions are invariably those of a serious thinker upon 


of the American over-emphasis. 


music, whose musical impressions, too, are vitalized by the culture of the other arts.” 


—ERNEST NEWMAN. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


LAST 
OPPORTUNITY 


to secure the Cyclopedia of Ap 
plied Electricity, 5 Vols., 2500 
pages, size 8 in. x 10 in., at the low 
introductory price—$18.00 (reg- 
ular price $30.00). Price ad 
vanced January 12th. Bound in 
three-quarter Red Morocco. Over 
2000 illustrations. 


Entire 5 Vols. sent 


FREE 


on .five-days’ approval, express 
prepaid. If satisfactory, send $2 
down and $2 per month for eight 
months ; otherwise notify us and 
we will transfer the books free. 


Cash with Order, $17.00, 


Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Electric Current—Wireless Telegraph— 
Telautograph. 


Direet-Current Dynamos and Motors— 
Storage Batteries. 


Electric Current Machinery — Manage- 
ment of Dynamos and Motors— Power 
Stations. 


Alternating Current Machinery — Power 
Transmission — Mereury Vapor Con- 
verter. 


Telephony— Automatic Telephone— Wire- 
less Telephony. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


MENTION HARPER S WEERLY 


ROUND THE WORLD 
PACIFIC TOURS 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
of San Francisco 


have arranged a large number of Round-the- 
World and Pacific Tours at special!y reduced fares 
with liberal stop-over arrangements and choice of 
routes Two of these are shown as specimens. 


Circular Tour: San Francisco, Honolulu, Pago 


Pago, Auckland, Sydney. Manila, Hong Kong, to 
San Francisco via Yokohama First-class $515.00 
Round-the-World: New York to San Fran. 
cisco, Honolulu, Pago Pago Auckland, Sydney 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Albany, Colombo Aden 
Suez, Port Said, Malta, Marseilles, Gibraltar. Lon- 
don, New York. First-class $632 70 
Rates will be quoted for any route desired 
Beautifully illustrated descriptive folder free on 
application 
B. K. DENBIGH, G. E. Agent 
427 Broadway New York 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


653 Market Street San Francisco 
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net $1.25 | 


Our Growing Trade with China 


Kxports from the United States to China 
in the ten months ending with October, 
1905, are more than twice as great as in 
the corresponding period of any preceding 
year in the history of our commerce. The 
total value of merchandise exported from 
the United States to China in this period 
was $50,104,767, against $20,557,184 in the 
corresponding ten months of 1904. 

The principal articles exported to China 
from this country are cotton cloths, which 
at present form more than one-half the 
total value of our exports to the Celestial 


kingdom; refined mineral oils, copper, 
manufactures of ‘tobacco, manufactures of 
iron and steel, flour. lumber, and other 


manufactures of wood. In the ten months 
ending with October, 1905, the exports of 
cotton manufactures of all kinds from the 
United States to China amounted to $27,- 
697,438, against $9,713,320 in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 


A Long-distance Underground 
Telephone Cable 


THE important announcement has recently 
been made that the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is laying a system of 
underground cables between New York and 
Philadelphia, the new line following quite 
closely the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
work when completed will give 120 pairs 
of conductors between the two cities, in ad- 
dition to the overhead wires, and will great- 
ly increase the facilities for telephonic com- 
munication, and render impossible the inter- 
ruption of communication by sleet or other 
storms. It would seem that putting tele- 
phone or telegraph wires underground for 
long distances, in properly constructed ducts 
or cables, would be a comparatively simple 
operation, and one that would have been ex- 
tensively earried on outside of large cities, 
but such is not the case, as insulated con- 
ductors. when used in such a matter, have 
certain characteristics that interfere most 
seriously with the transmission of inter- 
rupted or alternating currents when these 
changes exceed a certain rate. It is this 
property of a submarine cable that limits 
the speed of ocean telegraphy, and renders 
impossible the use of the telephone over cir- 
cuits where there is a long length of cable. 


Successful Uses of the System 


By the addition of coils of self-induction, 
constructed according to certain calcula- 
tions, it is now possible to transmit the 
rapid impulses of current involved in tele- 
phoning over much greater distances, and it 
is by the use of Professor Pupin’s method 
accomplishing this result that such long 
cable. circuits are practicable for telephony. 
This system has been used with success in 
Germany and Austria, and also for the long- 
er connecting lines in New York city be- 
tween Cortlandt Street and Harlem, as well 
as between Boston and some of the sub- 
urban stations. 


Plans for the Future 


The conduits now being laid between New 
York and Philadelphia have eight ducts, and 
the first cable is expected to be in working 
order by the beginning of the year. Of 
course as further facilities are required new 
cables can be drawn through, and while the 
installation is very expensive it will greatly 
add to the facility of communication between 
the two cities, as well as to the intermediate 
points which are touched along the route. 
This gs the most important installation of 
the Bipin system that has been yet at- 
tempted, and involves in the present instance 
some 32,000 miles of wire. The success that 
is anticipated will doubtless lead to the con- 
struction of further lines, which should in- 
crease both the range and quality of long- 
distance telephony. In addition to the con- 
duits and cables, boxes or other receptacles 
are required at regular intervals for the 
self-induction coils; and this involves consid- 
erable initial outlay, but, on the other hand, 
the damage due to weather and other repairs 
is reduced to practically nothing, and the 
long-distance service is greatly improved. 
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MOST MOST 
ANCIENT ANCIENT 

AND AND 
5 GLORIOUS GLORIOUS 
OF OF 
CORDIALS CORDIALS & 


LIQUEUR 


ERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CE NTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR. 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH. 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE, THE ABOVE & 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL @& 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHAKTREUX (THE MONKS, HOW- @& 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE RIGHT TO USE THE & 
OLD BOTTLE, AND LABEL AS WELL). DISTILLED & 
BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE §& 
SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS 
AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 


G OLD LACi.. 


CHAMPAGNE 


CAH ARNOLD € CO.AGT'S. NEW YORK 


HOLIDAY CIFTS 
Diamonds, Watches, Rich Gold Jewelry 


THE “BENEDICT” 
CELEBRATED COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 
NEW Pat. Oct. 6, 1903. 
In Gold and heavy Rolled Gold 
None genuine unless stamped 
* Denedict” and date of patent 


A set of four makes an 


END “acceptable present. SIDE VIEW 
Benedict Brothers, Jewelers 


Broadway and Liberty $t., f. ¥. 
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Bill Nye’s Little Joke 


Durine the. joint lecture tour of the late 
“Bill” Nye and James Whitcomb Riley, 
that witty and entertaining combination was 
once billed in opposition, in a certain Kan- 
sas town, to Hermann the magician. 

Mr. Riley relates a story of an amusing 
encounter between the humorist and the 
prestidigitator that occurred in the dining- 
room of “ The Hotel” of the town. When 
they took their seats at the table for their 
first meal, Nye and Riley had, of course, 
recognized the dark man with the heavy 
black eyebrows and the Mephistophelian 
goatee as the eminent magician, but, not 
having the pleasure of his acquaintance, they 
did not feel_warranted in speaking to him. 
Now, for his part, Hermann was quite aware 
of the identity of the distinguished gentle- 
nen opposite, but he, too, did not betray 
himself, for, as it afterwards turned out, 
he had planned a pleasant little surprise 
for them and for the edification of those 
other guests who were in the secret. 

Nye was about to lift a leaf of his salad 
to his mouth when he perceived beneath it 
a superb diamond ring. Without, however, 
evincing the least surprise, the humorist 
took the ring from the salad-bowl and 
slipped it on his finger, conscious the while 
that every eye in the room was upon him. 
Turning to ‘Riley, Bill, in his inimitable 
drawl, said: 

“ Really, James, it would appear that I 
am getting very careless in my old age,— 
forever leaving my jewelry in unlikely 
places.” 

If Hermann was taken aback by the mis- 
carriage of his little trick, he was soon 
dumfounded by the subtle manner in which 
Nye turned the tables on him. When the 
next course was brought by the dusky waiter 
attending to the wants of that table, Nye 
soberly handed him the ring, observing, as 
he did so: 

“You are an excellent waiter, Jim?” 

“ Yessah,” came from the negro, who dis- 
played his thirty-two teeth by way of smile. 

*I quite agree with you, Jim,” solemnly 
assented Nye, “and as a slight evidence of 
my appreciation of your good qualities, I 
desire you to accept this trifle at my hands, 
Wear it, and always remember the donor.” 

Hermann’s eyes ‘bulged nearly out of his 
head as the waiter, who was, of course, igno- 
rant of the value of the magnificent gem, took 
the ring; but the magician was too clever 
to attempt an explanation at that stage of 
the proceedings. But it afterwards came to 
the ears of the Nye-Riley combination that 
it cost Hermann a generous tip and a two- 
hour argument to convince the darky that 
the affair was only one of “ Bill” Nye’s 
jokes. 


An Interesting Experiment 


EpGarR STILLMAN KELLY, the American 
composer now living in Berlin, was asked 
by a friend who had not seen him for some 
time, “ What he was doing now.” 

“I’m trying a rather interesting experi- 
ment.” replied the composer. 

“ What’s that?” inquired his friend, with 
interest. 

“I’m setting some of Sousa’s marches to 
music,” was Kelly’s reply. 


A Matter of Choice 


Orp Lapy (from the country, riding in 
street-car for the first time). “ Conductor, 
which door do I get out by?” 

Conpuctor. “ Either door, mum—the car 
stops at both ends.” 


At the Top 

A WELL-KNOWN author was once intro- 
duced to a rather fascinating but frivolous 
and fickle widow in Philadelphia. 

That evening the fair one had been in- 
dulging in tender reminiscence of the de- 
parted. “Ah!” she sighed, “no other man 
can ever fill dear Jack’s place. I loved him 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“True,” suggested the writer, who was 
aware of the lady’s weakness, “ but, remem- 
ber, there’s is always room at the top!” 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Rare is given to Chafing Dish 
cookin usi 
LEA PERRINS’ SAUCE as a sea- 


soning. Welsh Rarebit, Lobster a la 
Newburg Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect must have 
atleast a dash of it. [t adds enjoyment 
toevery dinner. 

John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 


By JOHN FISKE 


American Political Ideas 


Viewed from the Standpoint of 
Universal History , 
ks ng,” ** The 


In such chapters as “* The Town Metin; 
Federal Union,” and ‘* Manifest Destiny” the author 
traces the growth of our national politigal institutions 
and points their significance. 


Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


A GIFT FOR YOUR BUSINESS FRIEND 


LIPPINGOTT’S 
NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World 


Containing references to over 100,000 
places—their population, location and in- 
dustries, compiled from the latest census 
returns from all countries and other offi- 
cial data. 
Edited by ANGELO HEILPRIN 
and LOUIS HEILPRIN 


AN INVALUABLE and NECESSARY WORK 


The Boston Evening Transcript says : 


‘* To everyone it. is of almost incalculable 
value. It is printed wholly from new type on 
fine white paper, and is a model of typograph- 
ical excellence. Every geographical point 
in the world is considered according to its 
importance or historical interest. ‘lhe 
comprehensiveness of the work is a lit- 
tle short of marvellous. The volume 
is one of the utmost value, and it is 
specially important to anyone who 
needs geographical information,” 


Over 2,000 pages. Quarto 
SHEEP- -+- + $10.00 net 
HALF RUSSIA + $12.60 net 
THREE-QUARTER LEVANT, 

$15.00n 


Patent Index 60 cents extra 


J, B. Lippincott Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Unprecedented Popularity 


IS TO-DAY. THE UNIVERSAL 
FAVORITE AND THE BEST SELL- 
ING WHISKEY IN THE WORLD 


SA ARAAAR 


AS 


AAA 


: 


A A A AM KAKA AA RBA AAR aA 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. t_ANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 


New Conceptions in Science 


By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
land's foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin,- 
wrote as follows concerning New Con- 
. ceptions in Science. “It is full of valu- 
able matter, treated in a very interesting 
manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
interesting, but useful in many respects.” 
The London Academy says: ‘‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 
‘ heartily commend.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


* HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


20 Acres are Enough 


in the beautiful Shenandoah Valley of Colorado 
to make you independent for life. The Shenandoah is 
Situated on the western slope of the Rockies, in the finest 
truit district in North America, close to the railroads 
with tree perpetual water rights, delightful climate an 
tertile soil, Farms can be bought on the partial payment 
plan, 10¢ cash, the balance 5¢ per month, These irri- 
gated tarms are not for the man who was born ona 
farm, brought up on a tarm, who wants to work ona 
tarm from sunrise to sunset, but for people like you who 
are seeking profitable investments. We can show you 
how these tarms pay for themselves every year by rais- 
ing the finest potatoes in the world and other vegetables. 
.You need never see your farm unless you want to. The 
company selling the land will work farms on shares, and 
trom the produce raised on a twenty-acre farm will pay 
the owner over $700.00 a year, and we can prove it. 
A twenty-acre farm costs $760.00 cash, or $800.00 if 
paid tor on the monthly instalment plan. 
Write tor our booklet giving full information. 
RICHARDSON & HUBBARD 


I 
Dept. A, 1828 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Tl, 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


= CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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He Never Came Back 


A CALIFORNIAN relates the following as 
illustrating the aptness evinced by a Chinese 
servant in his employ for an easy assimila- 
tion of American methods of dealing with 
the “ hobo” type that is not less common in 
California than in the East. 


A hungry tramp knocked at the kitchen 


door of the Californian’s house one Tuesday 
afternoon, when he was promptly challenged 
by Lee Yuen, The “hobo” delivered him- 
self of a long tale of woe to the Chinaman, 
concluding with a petition for something 
to eat. 

“You like flish?” suavely insinuated the 
Chinese. 

“Yes!” eagerly assented the tramp. 

“Call Fliday,” responded Lee, with an 
imperturbable smile, as he closed the door. 


Wanted a Different Polish 


Jacop Rus has a story of a little lad 
who shines shoes for a living. This boy 
goes to a mission Sunday-school, and was 
keenly disappointed when,’ at Christmas- 
timé, his gift from the tree turned out to 
be a copy of Browning’s poems. 

Next Sunday, however, the superintendent 
announced that any child not pleased with 
his gift could have it exchanged. Jimmie 
marched boldly to the front with his. 

“What have you there, Jimmie?” 

“ Browning.” 

“And what do you want in exchange?” 

“ Blacking!” 


A Little Pail 


A SCORE or so of years ago, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Dr. William A.- Hamthond introduced 
to an audience at Chickering Hall, New 
York, a young man named W. Irving Bishop, 
who, it was announced, would give an ex- 
hibition of how to do the cabinet tricks of 
spiritualists. One of the committee se- 
lected to see that Bishop was securely tied 
and fastened in a chair, with his hands be- 
hind him, was Dr. Charles F. Deems, of the 
Church of the Strangers. After the usual 
racket of ringing bells and knocking of tam- 
bourines, an empty wooden bucket was placed 
on Bishop's lap, a curtain was then drawn, 
screening Bishop from the audience; upon 
reopening it the pail was found inverted on 
his head. Dr. Deems, after carefully ex- 
amining the bandages with which Bishop 
was bound, stepped forward, and dryly re- 
ported to the andience as follows: “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, the only change that I notice 
in the medium is that he has just turned a 
little pale.” 


Room for Hosea 


A Soutn Congressman who is 
fond of recounting humorous instances of 
the whimsicalities of our “ cullud ” brethren 
tells of an amusing incident that he once 
witnessed in a negro church in Columbia. 

“The preacher officiating,” says the Rep- 
resentative, “ was one of those old-fashioned 
darky clergymen who loved to deseant at 
length upon any topie for which he could 
find a text in the Seriptures. On the occa- 
sion to which I refer he had consumed some- 
thing more than an hour with a discourse 
upon the major prophets. He then proceed- 
ed to devote some attention to the minor 
prophets. In course of time he reached 
Hosea. ‘My breddren,’ exclaimed he, ‘ we 
now takes up Hosea. We considers Hosea. 
Where shall we put Hosea?’ 

“At this juncture -an old fellow in the 
rear of the church, whose patience had been 
sorely taxed by the unseemly length of his 
preacher’s remarks, arose’ to his feet and 
shuffled out of his pew, muttering, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by the minister: 

“*Hosea kin have my seat! I’se goin’ 
home!’ ” 
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OTHE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFP© 


Useful, Reliable, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 
Date and Authoritative. No other gift will 
so often be a reminder of the giver. 2380 
pages, 5000 illustrations. Recently enlarged 


with 


25,000 new words, a new Gazetteer, 


and new Biographical Dictionary, edited by 
W.T. Harris, Ph.D.,LL.D., U.S. Com. of Ed’n. 
Grand Prize, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions, 

venience. 1116 p»ges and 1400 illustrations 


nsurpassed for elegance and con- 


Write for “ The Story of a Book” —Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST. 


ESSONS ELECTRICAT) 


Money refunded 
if.not satisfactory. 


(Dollar Bill may be sent at our risk) 


To introduce our electrical courses, 
this 300-page book (regular price, $2.00) 
will be sent for $1.00 and the names of 
three friends intcrested in corres- 
pondencework. Bound inred buckram. 
Compiled from our most valuable in- 
struction papers in Electricity. Size, 8 
x10 in. Over 200 illustrations, plates,etc. 

The sections on Bell Wiring and Stor- 
age Batteries for Automobiles and 
Boats is alone worth price of the book. 


Partial Table of Contents. 
STORAGE BATTERIES, by Prof. F. B. Crocker, 
Columbia University. 
ELECTRIC WIRING. by H. C. Cushing, Jr. 
ELECTRIC RELL WIRING, for burglar alarms, 
door bells, etc.. by H. C. Trow, 8. B. 
FLECTRIC CURRENT, by L. K. Sager, 8. B. 
ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY, by L. K. Sager. 


8. B. 
American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Turbine-driven Locomotive 


So successful has been the turbine for 
stationary and marine engines that it is 
not strange that efforts should be made to 
use it in connection with locomotives. It 
has been proposed to mount a steam-boiler 
and turbine on a locomotive, and use the 
power to drive a dynamo which would sup- 
ply current to the motors similar to those 
of an ordinary electrie locomotive. Recent- 
ly, however, Professor Stumpf, of the Royal 
Technical School at Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many, has invented.a locomotive where the 
turbines are directly connected with the 
axles. 

There are three driving-axles, and the 
plan involves using the steam in successive 
stages in the ‘turbines, which are placed 
outside of each driving-wheel. The steam 
is introduced into the first turbine on one 
side through a pipe direct from the boiler, 
and then passes successively through the 
second and third turbines on the same side. 
It then goes to a set of turbines on the 
other side of the locomotive, from the last 
of which the exhausted steam passes into 
the stack through the exhaust;blast nozzle. 
The outcome of the new invention will be 
awaited with interest, not only on account 
of the extension of use of the turbine, but 
also for the fact that the modern steam- 
locomotive is an uneconomical piece of ma- 
chinery, requiring large amounts of fuel to 
generate a given quantity of power. 


Our Colonial Commerce 


THE commerce of the United States with 
its noncontiguous territory in 1905 seems 
likely to exceed by many million dollars 
that of any preceding year, The nine-month 
statement ending with September, issued by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
through its Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
the shipments from the United States to its 
noncontiguous territory amounted to $36,- 
552,174, against $29,929,079 in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year, an in- 
crease of over $6,500,000, and that the ship- 
ments of merchandise to the United States 
from its noncontiguous territory in the 
same period amounted to $66,550,150, 
against $47,141,638 in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, a gain of over 
$19,000,000. Thus the total commerce be- 
tween the United States and its noncon- 
tiguous territory amounts to over $103,000,- 
000 in the nine months ending with Septem- 
ber, 1905, against $77,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of the preceding year. 
These figures relate to merchandise only, 
and do not include the gold and silver, of 
which the shipments from Alaska to the 
United States were nearly seven million dol- 
lars of gold produced in that territory and 
five and a half millions of foreign gold 
shipped from Alaska, being presumably that 
originating in British territory adjacent 
thereto. 


Illiteracy in the United States 


AccorpING to the census use of the term 
an illiterate is a persorm™ygot under ten years 
of age who is unable to write either in Eng- 
lish or in any other language. In most 
cases the illiterate is also unable to read. 
At the census of 1900 the number of illit- 
erates enumerated in the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, Hawaii, and all other 
outlying territory, was 6,180,069. This was 
approximately one-tenth of the population 
at least ten years of age, the exact mathe- 
matical proportion being 106.6 illiterates to 
1000 population. 

Of the native white population, the pro- 
mange of illiteracy is 46.4 per 1000, or less 

an one in twenty. 

There is ground for satisfaction and en- 
couragement in the statistical evidence that 
illiteracy is steadily being reduced. In 1890 
the number of illiterates per 1000 was 133.4 
for the total population, 62.3 for the native 
white population, 130.6 for the foreign-born 
white, and 567.6 for negroes, including 
Indians and Mongolians. In most European 
countries illiteracy is much more prevalent 
than in the United States, although this 
country is still far behind Germany, Sweden, 
and Norway, and Denmark and Switzerland, 
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ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 


Have held the lead through all changes of 
design and type since 1895 because they 
have excelled all others in efficiency, 
durability, and radius of reliable action. 


New Model Columbia Brougham Mark LXVIII 


Exclusive Design- For Private Use Only 


The general lines of this Brougham follow those recently 
adopted by prominent European makers, but in artistic 
design, electrical and mechanical equipment and al) fittings 
and appointments it is far superior to any foreign-built 
vehicle. It is intended exclusively for private use and re- 
flects only the best ideas of leading specialists in designing, 
engineering and carriage furnishing. In the construction 
lightness has been obtained everywhere, but nowhere at the 
expense of strength. Michelin pneumatic tires in combina- 
‘tion with a special form of spring suspension give easy-riding 
qualities never before attained in any vehicle of the coach 
type, self-propelled or horse-drawn. Great advantages over 
the best electric carriages of earlier patterns are found in the 
increased speed, improved control and steering and in the 
more practical and convenient location of the driver’s seat. 


Price $4,000. Write for descriptive folder. 


Broughams Landaulets Hansoms 
Victorias Surreys Runabouts 
Victoria-Phaetons 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 184-136-138 West 29th St. WASHINGTON: Washineton E. V. Transportation Co., 
Sveeneaes O BRANCH: 1339-1334 Michigan Ave. 15th St. and Ohio Ave. 
N: Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74-76-78 Stanhope St. PARIS: A. Bianchi, 1% Boulevard Malesherbes. 
250 North 


PHILADELPHIA. Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 
Broad St. Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Ha’nts 


“By Burges Johnson 


HEN de yeah am gettin’ ol’, 
Chris’mas moonlight on de 
SnoW, 
Wabin’ shaddahs, brack an’ col’, — 
Den de Ha’nts dey come an’ go. 
To an’ fro an’ frough de aih, 
Yeah ‘em tap de pane an’ 
moan: 
Tek de kink right out yo’ hath! 
Den’s no time to Walk alone: 
Chilluns oughter be in bed 
Wid de sheets above dey haid! 


In the cabin’s firelight glow, 
Dear old Mammy whispers low, 
While our breathing scarcely 
sounds,— 
Tells us of the glen near by, 
Where a slave once fled to die, 
Hunted there by savage 
hounds. 
yesterday, she said,— 
Fyes a-rolling in her head,— 
She came through that haunt- 
ed glen, 
And she heard a wild halloo, 
As the ghost-hounds madly flew 
Past her and were gone again! 
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Uncle Rastus calls ** Whaf fo 
Does yo’ scaih dose chilluns so?’ 
Then he hitches up his chair, 
And he tells how in the gloam, 
As he crossed the glen for 
home, 
Seven hoot-owls warned him 
there. 
** Las’ one jes had gotten still, 
An’ ah’d stahted up de hill, 
When ah see an awful t’ing 
Wahnin’ me ah mus’n’ pass,— 
Somefin’ lak Marse Balaam’s Ass 
Standin’ in a fiery ring!” 


When de yeah am gettin’ ol’, 
Chris’mas moonlight on de 
snow, 
Shaddahs Wwavin’ brack an’ col’, 
Den de Ha’nts dey come an’ 


go. 
To an’ fro on duty boun’, 
Lohd! Dey is a _ scaresome 
sight! 
Tappin” walls 
roun” ,— 
Niggah’s wool stan’ up wid 
fright. 
Chilluns, yeah dat moanin’ soun’! 
How's yo” gwine git home to- 
night? 


an’ snoopin’ 
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Julia Ward Howe’s Impromptu 
Toast 


Tue following incident of Julia Ward 
Howe, who is now eighty-seven years old, 
is related by her daughter, Mrs. John 
Elliott: 

It was the last night of the old year. 
We were gathered about the table in the 
old-fashioned dining-room. The portraits of 
grandfather and grandmother were gay with 
laurel and holly. The old chieftainess sat 
at the head of the table. The guests were 
all young people, the grandchildren and 
their friends. A bowl of innocent claret 
cup stood on the sideboard. A little Hebe 
filled all the glasses. The hands of the old 
clock from grandfather’s great house on the 
corner of Bond Street and Broadway, in 
“old New York,” pointed to eleven fifty- 
nine. 

“A toast!” I cried; “ give us a toast to 
nineteen five.” 

“Give me a moment!” said the chief- 
tainess, and covered the face Time, the artist, 
has etched with such tender lines. At the 
first stroke of twelve she rose, glass in hand, 
and gave the toast, composed in something 
less than sixty seconds: 


A toast to nineteen five! 

God grant we all may thrive, 

And in a twelvemonth be alive, 
And every bachelor shall wive, 
And blessings be upon the head 
Of our great Presidential Ted! 


Wear and Tear 


Witton LACKAYE, the player, has a story 
of an animal show in the West where the 
principal feature of the programme was 
billed as “The Happy Family,”—the said 
“family ” consisting of a lion, a tiger, a 
puma, and a lamb. Some one, in conversa- 
tion with the proprietor of the show, asked 
how long these animals had lived together. 
Quite confidentially the proprietor replied: 

“ About eight months, I think; but the 
lamb has to be renewed occasionally.” 


Definitions 


“Dap, what’s a miser?”’ 

“One who hoards what he gets, my son.’ 
“Then what’s an atomizer?” 

“One who blows it, my child.” 


A Large Party 


Tue late Speaker Reed arrived at a sta- 
tion after the local train had gone. The 
express, which was due in an hour, did not 
stop, and he was to make a speech some 
distance up the road that evening, He tele- 
graphed the express that a large party was 
waiting at that station to take the train. 
Then he told the station agent that he had 
wired the express to stop, and asked him to 
flag the train. When it stopped Mr. Reed 
got aboard and met an irate conductor with 
a telegram in his hand. 

‘1 was told that a large party was wait- 
ing here yh take the train,” he said. 

“ Well,” replied Mr. Reed, “ if I'm not a 
large party I'd like to know who is.’ 


Concise 


THE Queen of England is very deaf and 
very sensitive about it. When she was 
Princess of Wales and acting for the Queen, 
an American Senator—every one knows him, 
but not this of him—was presented at court. 
He was told that the Princess would be pres- 
ent, and that he must remember that she was 
both deaf and sensitive; that he must not 
raise his voice in speaking to her, but must 
make his replies brief and as plain as pos- 
sible, and let it go at that. 

The Princess asked him if he had had a 
pleasant voyage, to which he solemnly 
nodded. She then asked how long he was 
on the water. Bracing himself for the 
ordeal the Senator held up seven fingers, 
then two fingers, and in a tragic whisper 
replied : 

“ Seven days! Two hours!” 
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_withthe 
Christmes 
Spirit 


Club 


| is as fragrant and stimulating asa pretty girl. It is not only thet | as 
- cocktail but the most delightful drink in the world. More ~~ 
_ in its delicate flavor, in the quality ofits ingredients, and its scientific - 

‘ ‘Slending and ageing than any made by guesswork cocktail pos- | 
sibly canbe. C COCKTAILS are the necessary accompani- | 
ment to A Merry Christmas and to the whole Happy New Year. 

Seven one a delight. -of good dealers everywhere. 


The Adventures of Buffalo Bill 


With an Introductory Life of the Author 
By Colonel W. F. CODY (‘* Buffalo Bill” ) 


Buffalo Bill, for years one of the best- loved heroes of boys, here writes of his own 
adventures—his early life at Fort Leavenworth, scouting on thé plains and fighting 
with Indians. An absorbingly interesting book for boys, which possesses the 
additional merit of being true. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


French Calf Button 


Boot, Medium 
Wide Flat Toe, 
Winter Weight 
Sole. 


A boot for level-headed men—one 
that strikes the "golden mean"— 
solid, but not clumsy—stylish, but 
not dandified. 

Built on fine lines for conservative 
people, with an art a custom shoe- 
maker would envy. 

Style Book shows "a fit for every 
foot." Send for it. 
Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Adds tastiness to food, encourages the appe- 
tite, and promotes digestion. But be sure it’s 
MclIihenny’s.the original, in usehalfacentury. 
A stimulating seasoning for Soups,Sauces,Sal- 
ads, Gravies, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Roasts,etc, 


Booklet of Recipes on request. 


McILHENNY’S TABASCO. New Iberia, La. 


Whatever any $1.00 or $1.50 


large, handsome lamp with 
good mantle, opal globe and 
ornamental burner (same as 
cut) complete for 55 cents, 
delivery charges prepaid. 
Hias a simple and reliable 
regulator for mixing air and 


BEST LIGHT—LEAST GAS 


Gas 


Lamp will do in the way of furnishing 
light and keeping down gas bills is fully 
accomplished by our “ Airlight.” 


A 


gas. Gives astrong, steady 


condescent gas lamps. 
special mantle. Easily 
any ges bracket or chandelier. 
one for trial; you’ll want more. 


Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 


white light —equal to four ordinary in- 
Does not require 
attached to 
Order 


PARDRIDGE & BLACKWELL 
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Bringing in the Tree 
(Continued from page 32.) 


Clinging to the bed and whooping in the 


excess of undefined but uncontrollable joy, 
we went gliding back to Antioch. 

“ Are you goin’ up Main Street, Ezra?” 

In the growing hilarity the formality of 
“ Mister ” was now neglected. 

“No, I guess not. It’sa shorter cut down 
past the schoolhouse. Besides, I’ve got to 
put on a rack before noon, so’s I can get 
an early start to Denny’s fgr a load of 
wood,” 

Unanimous appeal: 
Street.” 

As if all the court injunctions in Jefferson 
County could have kept him away from 
Main Street! 

How the bells jingled, and didn’t the peo- 
ple come running from the stores! And 
maybe “us boys,” half frozen, but still hang- 
ing on, didn’t shriek all the way from the 
elevator to the millinery-store! And Ezra 
Bliss trying to let on to be grimly uncon- 
scious of his greatness! 

At the real festivittes we were crowded 
into the background, but none could rob us 
of the annual glory of bringing in the tree. 


“ Aw, Ez, go up Main 


Some Epitaphs 


Tue following inscriptions are said to 
have been seen on a double headstone in a 
New England graveyard 


Rebecca Robinson, 
Died March 1, 1827. 
“I await my husband.” 


Thomas Robinson, 
Died August 9, 1860. 
“T have come.” 


Under these lines some wag had scratched 
on the stone, 
Late, as usual. 


On another headstone in the same ceme- 
tery is this inscription: 


Hezekiah Ranny, 
Died June 26, 1840, 
On his 21st birthday. 
“ Lord, I expected this, but not so soon.” 


Modjeska and Farce 


MADAME MopJeska’s husband, Count 
Boyenta, who was for many years her active 
business manager, used to tell, with a droll 
smile, but with the solemn assurance of its 
truth, a story of how Senator H. A. W. 
Tabor, the celebrated Colorado millionaire 
and politician, and the builder of the his- 
toric Tabor Grand Opera House in Denver, 
wanted Modjeska to play farce. 

Count Boyenta was arranging with Sen- 
ator Tabor for Madame Modjeska’s first ap- 
pearance in Denver—an occasion which 
Eugene Field afterward celebrated in his 
poem, “ When Modjesky Played Kameel ”— 
and the founder of dramatic art in the 
“City of Mountain and Plain,” demanded 
her “ repertor.” 

” Well. ” said the Count, “there is ‘ Mary 
Stuart.’ ’ 

“Who wrote it?” asked Tabor. 

* Schiller,” said the Count. 


“Is he a first-class dramatist?” asked 
Tabor. 

“Surely, surely,” said the Count. “ He 
is most illustrious.” 

“Humph! Never heard of him,” com- 


mented Tabor. “ What else does she do?” 

"ae You Like It,’ ‘Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,’ ‘ Macbeth’—” 

“Who wrote them! a6 

Shi ikespeare.”” 

“ How’s he? Good writer?” 

“ Excellent. Excellent.” 

“ Well,” said Tabor, ruminatively, “ those 
fellows may be all right ag¢ authors, but they 


ain’t well enough known to suit the people. 


out here. What we want is something 
popular—something that everybody’s heard 
of. I tell you what you do. You get her 
to give us something of Hoyt’s.’ 
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or not the Way 


To 
California 


Why don’t 
YOU 


go, too? 


A vacation spent in Our Italy”’ 
—among the orange groves and 
in the shadow of those quaint old 
historic missions — will make you 
happier and healthier for the ex- 
perience. 


© To all other pleasures is added 
the supreme one of a three day's 
enjoyable trip on the Rock Islands’ 


Golden State 
Limited 


@ A weritable up to-date hotel on wheels. 
uries of twentieth century travel. 
= 


\Rock Island 


All the lus- 
Runs via Souther o 


te — the warm wioter way. 


@ A seccad fine daily train runs 
over same route. providing both 
standard and tourist service. 


@ Mlustrated books of train and 
trip end of Calhfornia (with tea 
old mission views in colors), if 
you use this coupon. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. Pass. Trafic Mer., 
Rock Island, CHICAGO 


Enclosed find three two cent stamos for Cab. 


fornia literature and information as to rates. 


Name 


Address 


HOW THE DEAF ARE 
MADE TO HEAR 


If you suffer from defective hearing write to George P 
Way, of Detroit, who for twenty-five vears was so deaf 
that he was practically cut off from all social intercourse 
with his fellow-men After years of experimenting in 
order to relieve his own ca Mr Aa discovered the 
principle of THE WAY EAR DRUM 

To-day, with a pair of these drums hd his ears, Mr. Way 
can hear even low whispers 

Note in the illustration the peculiar shape of the drum 
Unless an artificial drum has these exact curves the sound 
waves are not caught as they 
should be. Note again how 
the drum is narrowed downto gosy77 
a small tube just where it graevar wv 

strikes the natural ear drum THE EAR. 
This intensifies the sound 
waves, carries these vibrations 
right to the natural drum, and 
makes hearing possible even 
for those who have almost en- 
tirely lost all sense of sound 
rite a frank statement of 
how you became deaf, how 
long your hearing has been de- 
fective and how much trouble 
ou have with yourears. Mr. 
ay, who has been deaf him- 
self, will be equally frank with 
you and will tell you whether 
Ear you Address your 
AY, 1225 tic 


letter personally to GE 
Building, Detroit, Mic 


Made to appear St 
by the Perfect Leg 
Undetectable. Fits 
any leg. Light as a feather 
comfort- 
Sent postpaid in plain 
package with complete in- 

structions for 


ars (32 » Corre- 
ndence confidential. 
rite 
YM-FORM CO 


201 Street, 1H, Parerr ALLow ep 
“‘Have Some Style About You’’ —— 
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A Device to Prevent a Ship’s 
Rolling 


A GerMAwn engineer, Otto Schlick, has for 
several years studied the oscillation of ves- 
sels most carefully, and after considerable 
research and calculation has reached the 
conclusion that the motion can be greatly 
reduced through using a gyroscopic mechan- 
ism. The gyroscope is a well-known piece 
of physical apparatus, and resembles a top, 
being a heavy wheel or dise so supported 
that it can revolve rapidly on any plane. 
It is found, however, that such a dise when 
once set in motion tends to remain on its 
original plane, and resists a force tending to 
displace it. 

Herr Schlick, therefore, proposes to steady 
ships at sea by mounting a gyroscope in the 
hold, and his first experiments on a large 
scale have been undertaken with an old 
torpedo-boat. In this craft a gyroscope 
with a dise weighing 1036 pounds was 
mounted with a steam turbine which could 
rotate it at a speed of over 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The oscillations and pitch- 
ing of the vessel were carefully measured 
before the steam was admitted to the tur- 
bine, and then when the gyroscope was put 
in revolution, the motion practically ceased. 
So successful were these experiments With 
the sixty-ton torpedo-boat that it has been 
decided to proceed with a larger craft. The 
availability of this device for vessels on the 
English Channel has been suggested, as here 
increased speed and comfort would more 
than compensate for loss of power and cargo 
space.- 


Queer 


Mr. Anprew tells the following 
anecdote. of an old Scotchman whom he met 
at a country hotel when he was travelling 
in a rural section of Scotland: 

In the middle of a long antiquarian dis- 
course, he suddenly, without rhyme or rea- 
son, observed: “ Man! a queer thing hap- 
tened to me on Friday! A’ was sleeping 
at inn,” indicating a certain hotel in 
a particularly lonely place. “ A’ locked 
the door, and the windows, and gaed to ma 
bed, and fell asleep after a lang day in the 
hills. Suddenly A’ wakened.. There was a 
body in the bed wi’ me!” 

At this point of his remarks Mr. Lang 
endeavored to bring the old man to time 
with a normal explanation of the case, but 
he took no notice. 

“ There was,” the old Scotchman continued, 
“a body in the bed wi’ me. 1 got up, light- 
ed a candle, and lookit at the door and the 
windows. They were shut tight. I lookit 
in the bed. There was naething and nae- 
body. I got in again, fell asleep, and waked 
again. There was the body wi’ me in the 
bed. A’ lookit again, but naething could A’ 
find. Now, the queer thing is that A’ thocht 
naething o’ the matter till next day in the 
afternoon, and then I thocht it was kind o’ 
unco’.” 

Even Mr. Lang, long inured as he is to 
such stories, admits that this narrative was 
“kind of unco’.” 


Discriminating 


A COUNTRY minister who invited his flock 
once a year to supper in the school-room en- 
trusted his “ handy man” with the delivery 
of the invitation cards. A day or two be- 
fore the function his reverence found his 
man sitting by the roadside in an advanced 
state of hilarity, and totally oblivious to all 
earthly conditions. 

“Good gracious, Jenkins! what does this 
mean? How did you get into this shocking 
state?” 

“ It’s all along o’ they cards, sir. I takes 
‘em round, and this ’un asks me to take a 
nip, and that ’un asks me to take a nip, and 
so I gets like this.” 

“Why, this is terrible! Are there no 
temperance people in the parish?” 

“ Lor, yes, sir, lots of ‘em, but I sends 
their cards by post.” 
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for the 


20% Century Limited - 


America’s premier train is the “‘20th Century Limited; the train that, in 
single night, traverses the one thousand miles of distance between Chicago and New York, leaving 


after the business day is done and arriving before 
Even the boy in the picture has caught 


ctically a 


the business day ins. 
the spirit which the splendid service of the 


Lake Shore-New York Central 


route arouses among its patrons and which the ‘‘20th Century Limited’’ so truly exemplifies. 


The Lake Shore is the most comfortable 
Century Limited’’ is the foremost example 


Passeuger Trafic Manager, Chicago, 


EUROPEAN 


500 ROOMS 


FIRE-PROOF 


Hotel Belvedere 
JOHN H. LANGTON, Manager 
Charles and Chase Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


$2 PER Day uP 
500 BATHS 


fast service route in America, and the “20th 
of American passenger train service. 


Chicago-New York—1!8 Hours. 
For copy of ‘*Book of Trains’’ and information about your travel matters, address undersigned. 
> F. DA A. J. SMITH 


Gencral Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 


Cra bb’s A new edition of 


this standard work 
English now ready. 
Synonymes $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


— 


ik 
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Birmingham, Ala. Washington, BD. C. Portiaad, He. White Plains, Y. Marrisbarg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Ste Columbus, 0. Pittsbarg, Pa. 
Dwigh am, 
San Francisco, Cal. Narion Ind. 2503 Locust St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1190 Market St. PlainGeld, Ind. North Conway, Philadelphia, Providence, K. I. 
West Maven, Cona. Des Roines, la. Ba@alo, Y. 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Ctah 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


“Lake Shore Limited” 
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= Leaves New York 5.30 every afternoon via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
s Arrives Chicago 4.00 next afternoon via LAKE SHORE. 
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